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CHAPTER XXXV. 
RETURN TO THE ALLIED ARMY—LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
“ K How now! what news? Why com’st 
er 4 par} ne A AR Heray VI. r 
“* Juliet. O, for a faleoner’s voice, 
Tolure this tassel- gentle back again !’—Remeo anv Juiier. 

The absolute authority exercised by the Partida leaders over the 
Spanish population, was in the readiness with which their or- 
ders were obeyed—and of this, the independent style in which we had 
lived at free quarters for the last week, would have been a sufficient gua- 
rantee. Not contented with the demolition of bis and the eccupa- 
tion of the state a » we found that “ mine host” had been laid 
under farther requisitions, and obliged to remount the Frenchman and 
Mark Antony, whose horses were sent back by two villagers to the 
mountains. Toa casual inquiry that I made touching the safe delivery 
of the animals, the guerilla whe accompanied us, replied wish a stare 
expressive of surprise that a doubt should be entertained upon the sub- 
ject ; and then pointing significantly to his neck, he led us to clearly un- 
derstand, that nothing insures punctuality and despatch like an occasion- 
al application of the halter. 

In the course of an hour’s ride we fell in with the party we expected, 
and our guide delivered us over to their safe keeping. That night we 
were entertained at the expense of an alcade who loaded us with civili- 
ties, and would listen to no hint of ours touching remuneration in the 
morning. Theextent of his hospitality, and the anxiety he evinced to an- 
ticipate our wants, drew forth from me a flattering eulogium. As I pro- 
ceeded, the guerilla leader merely shrugged his shoulders—and then pri- 
vately assured me, that this generous functionary was one of the greatest 
scoundrels inthe province, and that he was more than suspected of in- 
triguing with the French. ‘ He fancies that he blinds us—no matter— 
we know him well—allI shall say, my friend, is—that for the horse you 
ride, 1 would not have my neck inthe same insecurity.” 

As he spoke, we gained the crest of a hill which commanded an exten- 
sive view of the flatter country that lay beneath, and from a small wood 
at a league’s distance in our front, we perceived the smoke of a large fire 
curling upwards. The partida pointed tothe spot, and told us that there 
a picket of light German cavalry was bivouaced, and therefore, that his 
escert was no longer necessary—then bade us a friendly farewell—and in 
half an hour the fosterer and I found ourselves once more within the al- 
lied outposts. 

Oa announcing myself to the officer in command as the bearer of a pri- 
vate despatch for Lord Wellington, I was furnished with a fresh horse 
and the escort of a couple of dragoons—and i the Empecinado’s 
present to the care of the fosterer, I immediately rode off to reach head- 
laa ‘hroagh the differen 1 fancied 6 general 

As t 1 t cantonments, a ac- 
tivity prevailed — soldiers, which formed a striking } cores to 
the quiet and repose in which, a week before, I had left the allied camp. 
On the roada I had frequently encountered convoys moving in various 
directions, and the commissariat department seemed te be particularly 
on the alert. With an Irish officer who was riding inthe same direction, 
L entered into conversation fora few minutes, while I and my escort 

breathed our horses over a rough road that rendered a quicker movement 
dangerous : and from him I ascertained that the allied was in per- 
fect readiness, and it was the general opinion that “‘ Lord Wellington 
had mischief in his head !” As he spoke, wheeling round a bending of 
the road, we came suddenly in sight of another that crossed it at right 
angles ; and at a quarter of a mile’s distance, observed a staff officer, 
followed by an orderly dragoon, riding towards the point of junction at a 
pace which led me to infer that, like myself, he was the bearer of des- 
patches. “ Talk of the devil,’ exclaimed my loving countryman—“ ma 
the Lord forgive me for saying so!—but that’s himself!” The hint was 
quite sufficieat—I spurred my horse, cantered over as rugged a causeway 
as man ceuld meet with—reached the cross-ronde—and halted at the 
point of junction before the allied commander gained it. 

On perceiving me pull up, Lord Wellington reined his horse in, anda 
brief colloquy ensued. 

“ Your name ?” 





“HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. | 





“ To deliver a French despatch.” 

Ee seh oe- Sabor rl daneildio pitied his hand. 

“ No—we not it3”” in 
characters— 


At one rapid glance his eye ran over the secret 
“Ha! I have the key,” he muttered ; then 
his coat pocket, he desired me toride 


Peter Crotty, and marvelled that his lordship had not the civility toaven 
bid “ good morning,” to a gentleman who risked a broken neck to 


carry him a sheet-full of hierogliphics. 

I ed the order; and in to hold myself in readiness, in the 
event of his lordship requiring any further information respecting the 
singular manner in which the intercepted despatch had been 
and confided to me, was seeking some place wherein I might deposit 
my person in the interim, when whom should I stumble on in the atreet, 
= the fortunate object of the Great Captain’s hospitality—Lieutenant 

rotty ! 

“ Arrah!—murder—is it you?’ was Peter’s i uiry. 

I assured him of my identity. re nees 

“And who would have expected to meet you here?” continued Peter; 
“and what the divil druv ye back?” 

“ Why—lI returned on an errand similar to your own on the morn 
of that auspicious day when I had the pleasure of first making your ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“ And what was that?”” demanded Mr. Crotty—“ for upon my con- 
science I forget it.” 

“ Nothing more, than to transact a little private business with Lord 
Wellington.” 

« Have ye met him yet ?”’ inquired Peter. 

“ Merely on the road; I expect, however, to be favored with an even- 
ing interview.” 

“ Ab, then,” responded Mr. Crotty, ‘‘a pleasanter gentleman ye never 
met. I hadn’t time to finish my story ; for I remember that bother- 
ing divil of a Colonel called me off. Well—when I roseto come away, 
he, that’s Lord Wellington, says to me, ‘Arrah, Peter, won't ye site 
little longer?’ ‘Bad manners to me,’ says I, ‘but it’s more than I 
dare do.’ ‘ What a pity ye’re in such a hurry,’ says he, ‘ I suppese how- 
ever, it can’t be helped at present; but the next time ye come, Peter, 
put ye’er best breec into your pertmantle, and stop with us as long 


as ye can. 
“And is his lordship generally so hospitable and polite to every body 
that drops in with a message?” 

“Oh, then, upon my sow! ! he’s not. And if I swore it on a bag full 
of bibles, there’s some of the divils here that wouldn’t believe me. For 
one, there’s Major Fitzmaurice—and, Holy Mary! now that I mind it 
—hasn’t he a whole bundle of letters for you! and he’s in the town too. 
Well, I’m not bothered with letter-writin, and that’s a comfort. What 
would they have to tell me from home, but that rack rents would be 
their ruin—and what could I say in favor of this villanous country, 
where, if a man at times hap to have a dollar in his pocket, he 
couldn’t get a drop to wet his whistle, although it was dry as a lime- 
burner’s wig, because the people have neither nor — 
But—see—there’s the man I spoke about—and now, may the Lord bless 
ye, if it’s possible.’ So saying, and pointing owt Major Fitzmaurice, 
Peter bolted round a corner, as he termed it, “‘for a rason he had of 
his own.” 

In Major Fitzmaurice, I easily recognised the kind personage who 
had shared his tent with me on my first eppearance in cantonments. 
Like Peter Crotty, he also expressed much surprise at seeing me again, 
when, as it might have been supposed, I was en route to Valencia. 

“T have a packet of letters for you,” he said; “and in hope that I 
might meet with somebody bound for the east of Spain, I have carried 
them in my pocket. How fortunate to have dropped upon you! I came 
in to dine with some friends on the staff who are quartered in Frenada; 
and, if you have no better engagement, you shall join them with me, 
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and in the evening we will return to the old shop. There it stands as 
formerly—the same mattrass and bulluck-trunk—and ‘ceade millia 
fealteagh.’ Talking of trunks—I saw Peter Crotty leave you. He has 
put a finish to his celebrated visit to Lord Wellington. Did he tell you 
of ‘the portmaatle,’ as he calls it, and his ‘best breeches into the bar- 
gain?”’ 

“ All these important facts were faithfully narrated to me.”’ 

‘Then come along—I'll give you your despatches when I find my 
great coat; and by the time you have perused them, dinner will be 
ready.” 

I Lind, on opening the packet, four letters addressed to me, and two 
to the fusterer. Mine were respectively written by my parents, my 
uncle and my mistress—and, may Heaven forgive me! love left duty in 
the back-ground, and Isidora’s was the first seal broken. 

[ could scarcely believe that the letter [ perused was hers. Nota year 
since | met her a timid and retiring girl—she had never mingled with 
society—to her, man was strange—she blushed when addressed—and if 
she answered, 








“back recoiled, she knew not why, 
E’en at the sound herself bad made.” 
But now, girlish apprehension had given place to woman's firmness, 
and with gentle but modest sincerity, she repeated her assurances of 
attachment, toid me how much pain my absence caused, and urged me, 
“if L loved her,” to return. 

My lady mother, of course, claimed next precedency. Her letter was 
dated from London—for thither she had proceeded, as it appeared, ac- 
companied by her honored lord. It breathed the warmest wishes of ma- 
ternal anxiety for my safety—hoped, as [ was in a Catholic country, that 
I occasionally attended mass; hinted that my father became more in- 
tolefant, since the priest had cursed Ma:k Antony for his truant conduct 
to Biddy Toole—wondered what had brought them, meaning my father 
and herself, to England—and on this point, she seemed at a dead loss 
even to imagine what the object of their singular migration weuld prove 
to be. It had been suddenly occasioned by the receipt of a letter; and 
whether the poor dear Colonel was come over to speculate in the stocks, 
or raise a regiment—which latter might God forbid! the thing was 
equally mysterious. She had been introduced to a Mr. Hartley and his 
pay oe Catholics, and the nicest people in the world. Would 
to Heaven, she continued, that, instead of following a horrible profes- 
sion, in which body and soul were equally endangered, I would marry 
Miss Hartley—and, avoiding the dear Colonel’s example, settle down 
for life with the general complement cf legs and arms. There was an 
extensive repetition of affectionate rigmarole in prayers and wishes; but 
the gist lay, lady like, in the Pustscript. 

“ Remember the gospel! 1 bound round your neck 
open it only in extremity.” 

Mr. Hartley's epistle was purely diplomatic, and couched in such 
general terms, that while they conveyed a meaning clearly, had the let- 
ter fallen into the hands of my grandfather's confessor, I question whe- 
ther the Jesuit himself could have unravelled it. All, as he led me to 
understand, went prosperously. My parents were on the spot, and per- 
fectly unconscious of the action of the drama. He, Mr. Hartley, wished 
me to return as quickly as I could with proper respect to character. He 
concladed with one comprehensive sentence— The cards play favora- 
bly—the crisis is at hand.”’ 

Had I expected to glean any information from my father’s despatch, 
I should have been grievously disappointed. He had come to London, 
as he admitted, “the Lord knew why.” The mysterious present of 
5007. had reached him in annual course, and the letter which enclosed 
it, conveyed a wish to visit the metropolis, that he deemed prudent to 
obey: To a Mr. Hartley, he had been especially recommended as a 
person deeply engaged in some secret proceedings, which might prove 

of important advantage to his family and himself. As yet, Mr. H. had 
not explained what these proceedings were; but, as he had assured him, 
the Colonel, that T was cognisant of all, and that ina few days himself 
should be fully informed on the subject, he had, for delicate reasons, for- 
bore to press an explanation. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





and comprehensive, that [ could have half persuaded myself that Mr. 
Ciiffurd’s steward and confessor bad been of the number of counsellors 
whom the worthy Colone! had called in. . 

I had just completed the perusal of my varied correspondence, when 
my friend the Major'called for me, and announced that dinner was wait- 
ing. Laccompanied him to another apartment, where I found half a 
dozen gentlemen, whose “‘ trade was war,” congregated around a table 
Jess remarkable for correctness of intment t solidity of fare 
None give and receive a warmer welcome than soldiers upon service—1 


, met a kind reception from all; and the meal and the evening passed 


pleasantly. There are few places where more singular characters are 
ercountered than at a mess-table. We had one short gentleman, whose 
happiness consisted in the belief that he was always uncomfortable and 
superlatively wretched; and heuce his conversation, from cock-crow to 
curfew, was an eternal jeremiade about dead mules and stolen bullock- 
trunks, tough beef and damp linen, with ‘all the ills that flesh is heir 
to.” He had been wounded in one action, and in the next charged and 


' overthrown by a drunken dragoon, who, in the melée, mistook him for a 


Frenchman. In short, from friends and enemies, in common, he had 
received abominable treatment; and latterly, had narrowly escaped be 
ing poisoned, by drinking wine from a store-cask, in which, after an un- 
disturbed possession of a week, the mortal remeins of a drowned drum- 
mer had been unexpectedly discovered. On this evening, he feelingly 


| related a recent atrocity perpetrated by an Irish batman, who had burn- 


Preserve it—but | 


ed the only boot in his possession, in which an angry corn could obtain 
repose. He ended the lament with the customary finale to all his griev- 
ances; namely, an individual inquiry of, ‘* What the devil drove him to 
this infernal country at all?” 

‘‘Limagine, my dear Neville, the gentleman you name had an active 
agency in driving us all here—if men would only speak the truth,’’ ob- 
served Major Fitzmaurice. ‘I fancy he was close at your elbow, Rich- 
ards, before you quitted London.” 

«« At my elbow, certainly,” replied the hussar. ‘‘Had I kept that 
quiet, I should have been still doing duty at the Horse-guards.”’ 

“ And may I inquire, my young friend, what might have formed the 
immediate inducement of your favoring us with a visit?’’ continued the 
Major, addressing a volunteer upon his right—‘‘ Did you shake the el- 
bow—teach tradesmen book-keeping—shoot a friend who differed with 
you in opinion 1—or—” 

‘** None of these delinquencies have I committed. 
the sins of another,” was the reply. 

!’ said Fuzmaurice; “ and your friend, the sinner, pays 


I am suffering for 


“ What a pity! 
the penalty by proxy—very convenient for him but rather hard on you. 
Would you oblige us with particulars?” 

‘:’Tis a short story,” said the volunteer, with a smile;—‘‘An accursed 
cousin of mine paid some delicate attentions to the wife of his next-door 
neighbor; and, unfortunately, | was acquainted with the proceedings. 
‘A d—d good-natured friend’ informed the little doctor, that his lady 


, and my kinsman were fitting him for a state of beatitude, and ‘the in- 


The rest of the letter was rambling and | 


unimportant. It detailed the cursing of Mark Antony, and his own feud | 
consequently, with the priest—a disquisition upon out-post duty—attack | 


in close columns, and movements by echellons. 
state, that as Mr. Hartley had assured him that my stay on the Penin- 
sula would be short, and my speedy retirement from the army a certain- 
ty, he; the Colone], would recommend me, as I had lost my staff appoint- 


It then proceeded to | 


ment, to decline going to the east of Spain, retire from the Twenty- | 


seventh, and continue with Lord Wellington’s army as a volunteer. 
should thus see more service and sharp fighting—in my case a great de- 
sideratum. Acting independently, I might have frequent opportunities 


I! 


of distinguishing myself, which otherwise would only come in regimental | 


routine, 
paign. For his own part, he had hoped to have slipped over for a few 
months when the army took the field, but the bare hint at the intention 
sent my mother into hysterics. Here was a parenthesis about “ weak- 
ness of women.”” The whole concluded in his observing that, if I had 
luck, many opportunities might present themselves ; but breaches, field- 
works, and defended bridges, were especially recommended for me to try 
my hand upon. The Lord might even send “a forlorn hope” in the 
way—that would be a happy chance—but then “ people must not be too 
sanguine.”’ 

Indeed, more ingenious instructions for getting a man securely shot, 
were never penned by an affectionate parent, The means were so easy 


Every one expected that the next would be a splendid cam- | shall perish with me.” 


jured husband’ commenced legal proceedings, to recover compensation 
for the loss he had sustained. Loss! To get rid of a regular virago, 
who lalopped him three days in the week, and made him miserable for 
the other four. Had the doctor possessed a spark of generosity, he 
would have given my wicked kinsman a service of plate, devil as he 
was! Weil, though every body knew the truth, it was necessary to lug 
me in, as evidence, to prove it. ‘If you appear,’ said the defendant, 
* you'll be my ruin, Tom ;'—‘ If you don’t, I’m done brown,’ said the 
doctor,—but to make all right, [Il get anne exeat regno.’ Here I was 
in a regular fix—between my cousin and the chancellor—‘the devil and 
the deep sea.’ I had no alternative but to bolt at once, and come here, 
hurry-scurry, like a sheep-stealer.”’ 

“ Well, there is one thing certain,—the devil was at the bottom of 
your business. And pray, may I inquire why you, Sir, sought this 
refugium peccalorum!” said Fitzmaurice, to a pale gentleman nearly 
opposite. 

The person addressed “ looked unutterable things,"’ and sighed pro- 
foundly. 

’ ALI see it. Nothing transportable,—not even suspicion of debt ?”’ 

The pallid gentleman shook his head. 

“ Then your sufferings are sentimental. 
and you'll sleep all the sounder.” 

“’ Twas woman’s falsehood,” returned the “ pale lover.”’ 

“ Oh—indeed !”” 

“ Yes—Julia, false as thou wert, this widowed heart shall never own 
another image than thine own.” 

“ But who was Julia, and what did she do?” inquired the Major, with 
provoking insensibility. 

‘Who was she?” returned the desponding Lieutenant,—“ that secret 


Come—make a clean breast, 


“ Well—no matter; but what the devil did she do? Had she a kick 
in her gallop ?!—or—” 

“No,” said the bereaved gentleman; ‘I loved, and wooed, and won 
her,—as I fondly fancied. I urged my suit, and pressed her to name the day 
that should seal our mutual happiness ;—I would have wedded her—but, 
alas! she left me for another. That, Sir,—ay—that fatal visitation, made 
me the wanderer and the outcaet that I am.” > 

“ Bless me,” replied the Major, ‘‘ how heavily you took it! Now is it 
not funny enough, that an occurrence, opposite as the antipodes, actually 
bundled me into the Peninsula a secend time ?” 

“Indeed ! my dear Major,” I replied. 


ar 





“ Trae, sir, j—the case waa desperate—and nothing but expatria- 
tion could have saved me from the bonds of Hymen. The lady would 
not be denied; and to escape connubial captivity, I levanted at an hour’s 
ms Were the inquiry not impertinent, nor one thet would painfully recall 
the past and probe the breast to deeply, L should feel curiows to learn the 
particulars,” I observed. 

“Faith, my dear fellow, I have been, as you properly suspect, the 
victim of a too sensitive heart, and have suffered accordingly. But here 
goes to make a clear contession, and give you the leading incidents of my 
amatory adventures. [ emit, of course, skirmishes of love with femmes 
de chambre, dress-makers, gentlewomen wayfaring in stage-coaches, or 
encountered gypsying a mile or two from Islington or the Elephant,— 
appertaining to the corps de ballet, or met with at a conventicle in the 
amenrubinedes in July, under a portico, from a shower, or lost in 
November, ina fog. I shall pass over all diurnal notices in 7'he Times, 
beginning with “ should this meet the eye,” and affairs transacted by the 


agency of twopenny postage. But why detain you? Fill, gentlemen—I 
fear you'll find the story very long, and, what is worse, very melancholy 
and affecting.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CONFESSIONS OF MAJOR FITZMAURICE. 
“ Say I love ‘ many’—well, dear soul, I do; 
But the bright object of my heart is * one :’ 
{ love a thousand flowers, of every hue, 
For all are beautiful, though similar none : 
I love a thousand stars, for all are bright, 
Aad with their radiant beauty cheer the sight. 
& “e+ et-e7% I have, as thy sweet lips complain, 
On many a lip ef ruby banqueted.” 
Tuomas Wave. 

I have ever been romantic. At twelve I wrote poetry,—for by that 
name my grandmother was pleased to designate my melodies—and at 
sixteen was regularly in love. In two years more, I left“ England, home, 
and beauty,” ‘to seek the bubble reputation.” Need I say what agon 
that parting with the fair one caused? How convulsively Clara sobbed, 
and how awfully I swore in return, when I received from her hand a 
ringlet-—hue, sunny—binding, violet-colored silk—which was duly depos- 
ited over the fourth rib—left side—with a solemn adjuration, that there 
the said ringlet should abide and dwell until the beart it covered had 
ceased to beat, and the lungs adjacent should exercise their expiring 
functions, in murmuring warm but feeble prayers for the happiness of the 
donor. 

At nineteen I carried the colors of the —th into action at Salamanca, 
but I lament to say, that the honor of carrying them out was reserved for 
another gentleman of the sword. 

‘« There’s a d—d ill-looking tirailleur, covering me dead,” obser- 
ved a brother ensign, to whom “the king’s banner’’ had been entrusted. 

“I’m devilish glad to hear it,” I responded, “ for I thought the 
scoundrel was levelling at myself.’’* 

My supposition was, unforiunately, true ; for before I had done speak- 
ing, a bullet broke the color-stuff, passed through the arm that held it, 
and took temporary possession of my person exactly opposite the spot, 
where the gage d’amour of my absent Clara had been deposited. I 
dropped—two rear-rank men picked me up instanter—and, though the 
action was particularly hot at the moment, they insisted on bearing me 
from the field. Tie anxiety which these worthy men expressed for the 
safety of their officer was astonishing, and] think they would have never 
halted until we had been ont of range of the Cadiz mortar, had the same 
mortar been in battery at Salamanca. 

“‘ Where the devil are ye going with the lad ?” exclaimed an_eighty- 
eighth man, who waa hobbling on as fast as a wounded leg would 
allow him, to try, as he termed it, to overtake his ‘darling Faugh-a- 
ballaghs.’’ 

“To obtain medical assistance,”’ responded both my Samaritans. 

“Then ye had better return,” said the Ranger. ‘ Devil a doctor's 
within a mile of you, except an assistant surgeon, who is lying under yon 
wall in mortal alarm.” 

My humane friends at once decided upon employing the gentleman 
lying under the wali, and L was accordingly committed to his care. 
“Faint the din of battle bray’d,” and the doctor recovered his self-pos- 
session as the roll of the musquetry became feebler and more distant— 


the ball was extracted—I was removed to the house of a gentleman im- | very brow, those lips, which Suckling poetized and Cupid might have 


mediately beside—confided to the tender mercies of any who wou!d 
undertake them; while my deliverers—the greatest cowards who 


had ever been inflicted on a fighiing regiment—considering the plun- | 


dering had commenced,’set out to try what industry would acquire ; and, 
as I verily believe, the aesistant-surgeon “ bore them company.” 
Upoa my conscience, into a nicer family circle an Irish ensign never 


rentleman, who went regularly to mass, and never drank in the motning. 
His lady managed him, the farm, and the domain—rent of the latter not 
exceasive—and the dauzhter—vh, murder! three years have passed, 
and as yet I have nevee managed to forget Agatha’s foot and ancle! But 
then her eyes—St. Senanus could have never stood a second glance ; 

er teeth would have put a fux-hound’s to the blush; and, as the old 
song gees,— 

“ Her hair was as black as the devil.” 
Well, she nursed me—her mother offering at matins and veepers a 





* True Anecdote, 
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prayer fur my recovery and conversion, and her father spending the 
morning in asking after news, and putting the evening in, by giving me 
the result of his inquiries. 

A fortnight passed—and as one wound healed, another . 
Agatha was ignorant of French, I innocent of Spanish. With ex- 
ception of a monk or two in Salamanca, not a soul (out of the army) 
spoke Irish ; and hence, poor girl! from a neglected education, we 
were rather puzzled to explain the rapid growth of mutual affection. In 
time we might have succeeded—but one fine morning in August, a field 
officer, accompanied by a staff surgeon, dropped into a neighboring vil- 
lage wiuere some sixty lazy vagabonds were malingering. Of course, 
they were all ordered to their regiments, and I, with a senior officer, 
desired to look after the scoundrels. 

“* Agatha !”’ I said, as [held her to my bosom the morning that I 
marched, “ Agatha, would that | could remain in this sweet thraldom to 
eternity.—Curse that bugle! I wish to God the fellow had been shot 
through the lungs instead of the arm—Agatha !—” " 

Here sobs broke in— 

“ Pat, Pat. Do you really regret to leave me ? and will you—’” 

** Return in a month, and make ye Mrs. Patric Fitzmaurice.” 

She flung herself upon my breast—placed a little billet in my hand— 
inquired how many days in England we reckoned for September; when 
a gruff voice exclaimed behind, “ Mr. Fitzmaurice, Major Oldham is 
waiting to see the detachment march off, and if you are not at his elbow 
ina pig's whisper, why, he swore by the eternal frost ! he'll report you 
to the general to-morrow morning.’” 

*‘ Agatha, my own Agatha !”’ 

A long, last kiss (vide the Corsair, for a particular account of a kiss of 
this description) succeeded—* Fall in, men,” said the , and in 
another minute Agatha was on the sofa, and I in the street. 

“ Agatha!’ I exclaimed, as I passed the window whence, “like 
Niobe, all tears,”’ she watched the detachment move off, “ Agatha, on 
that festival you named, expect me.”’ 

** And that’s Tib’s eve,’’® said an incredulous scoundrel, who overheard 
the promise—The bugler played Paddy Carey—an angle of the street 
intervened.—It was the last | saw of Agatha. 

When we halted for the night, I took the little packet from my breasr 
and examined its contents. It contained a billet that p eternal 
constaney, and a tress of glossy hair, black as the raven’s wing. 

“ Yes, Agatha, this memorial of your love shall rest beside that heart 
which is all thine own. But softly, Mr. Fitzmaurice! Is there not al- 
ready a tenant in possession? Pshaw! Pvor Clara! What fools boys 





| are! Ha, ha, ha! and I really did fancy I was inlove? Onecannot 
| help laughing at the recollection. Let me see—light brown—Well, the 


hair is pretty hair enough—but, shafts of Cupid ! to compare brown with 
black !—the very thought is high treason in love’s calendar. Still will 
I preserve a memorial of thee, my sweet b/onde—and therefore, sunny 


ringlet, L'll commit thee to—my writing desk !”’ 





——— 


The transfer was effected, and the tress of glossy black promoted to the 
secret pocket of the jacket, in front of fourth rit—left side—vice light 
brown, “ placed on the retired list.”’ ? be - 

2 od * ted * - ad @ 

A year rolled over—the anniversary of my birth came round. It was 
a sweet October evening, and I stole out from the crowded hall of my 
father’s mansion to meet my gentle Lucy. A! around was so calm, so 
quiet, and so lovely, that the coldest heart would own its influence, and 
even a professed woman-hater, for once renounce his heresy, and “ plead 
for pardon.”” And who was Lucy? The sweetest girl in Roscommon! 
Her father was the village curate, not “ passing rich on forty pounds a 
year; but half-starved wich a wife and six children upon a hundred. 
Lucy was the eldest child, and when I left England three years before, 
she had promised to grow up particularly handsome. I returned—we 
met by accident—for her father’s circumstances were too humble, and 
his spirit too high, to allow him to maintain terms of intimacy with my 
family. It was one of those sweet green lanes, bounded by hawthorn 
hedges and overepread with apple trees, whose boughs bent under the load 
they bore, that I saw her for the first time after my return. If ever rustic 
beauty was calculated to ruin a man’s peace, it was such as Lucy Del- 
mer’s. A lovelier face I never looked at—but it was its expression that 
did the mischief. The deep blue eye, that turned on the ground “ from 
man’s approval;”’ the cheek, which one whispered word reddened to the 


sworn by—but why dwell on the loveliness of Lucey Delmer? 1 came, 
I saw—reversed the proverb—and was conquered. 

The locality of my father’s house was exceedingly remote, and so 
was the parsonage—and hence, though Lucy had numbered seventeen 
summers, the tale of love had never been heard. No wonder, then, that 


| to my ardent suit her young heart was not indifferent. She did not tell 
contrived to drop himself. The senhor was a steady, sober, respectable | 


me so—but, without much difficulty, | guessed the secret. 

She was punctual tothe hour.—The lase was made for lovers—so sweet 
—so unfrequented. 

“Ten thousand thanks, my sweetest Lucy, I feared this lonely spot 
might have alarmed you, and make you change your resolutions.” 

“Ob no; with your protection, what hdl to fear? But why were 
you #0 very desirous wo see me? | koow there is a dinner party at the 
hall!” 

“Tt is my birthday, Luey—and before my last one, we carried Bada- 
jon, by assault. From a soldier I purchased this chain, and have kept it 
— 


* An Irish festival, which is said to fall “ neither before nor after Christmas.” 
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memorial of that eventful passage in my nameless history.” I threw 
> “And now, my sweet Lucy, the spoil of war be- 
reply ; “ would that I had some 


am 
a rye throw El Dorada into the 


nut-brown tresses would manacle Dan Cupid if he 
earth, and replace Berenive’s in heaven afterwards. Give me 


3 


night, when I retired, I 
seal. Lucy’s feir hand had indited the billet-—and 
@ lock of “ nut-brown” heir, which Mr. Trvefit of the Burlington Ar- 
cade (I forgot the number) would have knelt to and worshipped incon. 
tinently. 


“ Y” I exclaimed; ‘little did I fancy, that from thee 
love’s to be learned for the first time.— The first !—Easy— 
Lieutenant Fitzmaurice, saints and angels! tis the festival of the blessed 


7 7 tne tn, nary «Lg a... 
! Pat—Pat—What have you to say for y ” 
What a special-pleader love makes man! In ten minutes, 
to my own perfect satisfaction, that in "s case 
jumbled up gratitude with friendship, mere'y made a mistake, and 
the mixture by a wrong name. 
Agatha was only ee 


safely deposited beside the brown one. 

This my third diason was short, but very ardent, while it lasted. Mr. 
Delmer y Aenea that we met—instituted inquiri learned the 
secret of our love. Well aware that an alliance with one whose only 
dower was innocence and beauty, would be objectionable to a family aris- 
tocratic inevery feeling like mine, he delicately hinted the state of affairs 
to Sir Edward Fitzmaurice, and removed his daughter to the house of a 
distant relative. I had written for renewed leave of absence, as the ori- 
ginal term had expired—and to my surprise received a refusal, point 

lank, from Colonel Markham, accompanied with a peremptory order 
to rejoin. The truth was, my loving father had written privately to the 
commander, and told him that I meditated matrimony with the daughter 
of a curate; and to that holy estate, the Colonel being an inveterate 
enemy, he readily became a consenting party, to disturb our course of love. 

For a week after I rejoined at Gort, I rejected invitations to tea, left 


the mess sober, and refused to be comforted. By night Lucy’s ringlet | 


lay under my pillow—and by day, rested on a breast within which, as I 
religiously believed, the imageof theloved one was enshrined to eternity. 
This extraordinary change on my part, excited a general inquity—some 
opining that I Sad ease in the garret, and would require agentle restraint 
and antiphlogistic regimen—while others asserted that I was about to 
turn Methodist, and were anxious to know whether I had attended field 
preachings, or been heard to swear since my return. Still my melan- 
choly remained unabated, and I levanted before the third pint of wine— 
@ proceeding in the corps of sharp drinkers considered totally unregimen- 
tal. Various were the surmises as to the ruinous results which this un- 
happy alteration in my habits must occasion. The assistant-surgeonsus- 


pee I might drop into a decline ; and the red-nosed major added, that 
would drop into Pandemonium afterwards. 
At this period an event occurred that formed another epoch in my 


history. The — of grenadiers, a pleasant gentleman, remarkable 
for taciturnity and an honesty of purpose that would warrant your drink- 
ing with him in the dark, in retiring from the mess-room to his lodgings 
in the town, with three bottles of Page’s port under his belt and in Chris- 
tian charity with all men, forgetting that an open cellar lay directly in 
his route, popped in head foremost, and was found an hour afterwards 
by the relief, dead as Julius Cresar. 
step and the company together. 

he day after the accident, Captain O’Boyle came into my room to 
offer his congratulations. He lamented the loss the regiment had sus- 
tained. It would be many a day before the fellow of the departed could 
be found—a man who never bothered people with argument, confined 
himself to “yes and no,” and would as soon forge a bill, as pass the 
bottle without filling honestly. However, the Lord’s will be done! It 
would have been all the better if he had taken the senior major. He, 
Peter O’Boyle, would have got the step, and the removal of a toast-and- 
water man would have been a happy deliverance. ‘‘ Now I think of it, 
Pat,” he continued, ‘I had a long chat with Miss Maginnis about you, 
at that tea party with the French name, which her mother gave the 


night before Bob Purcell broke his neck. D——d dangerous to leave | 
cellars open with a drinking regiment in town, and men obliged tostag- | 
Well, you must know that Flora | 


ger home after dinner to their cribs. 


Maginnis is “a regular clipper.” You wouldn't match her in the pro- 


vince—takes a country side as the Lord has made it—never cranes a 
fence—thinks no more of four feet, coped and dashed, than you would— 
sweet girl—no humbug about her—worst ef it, no fortune—old Denis 
not worth a ghost—six hundred a-year—spends twelve. 
saying—‘ O’ Boyle, 
Fitzmaurice?’ ”’ 


Well, as I was 
says she, ‘what the devil sort of a spoon is that chap 
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By this deplorable event I got the | 








| of a lover. 







“Heavens and earth!” I 
gentle Lucy say, to hear her 


Py fp” 

“<The fellow,’ says she, ‘can neither ride nor drink, I hear; what is 
he good for? 1 wish to God he had broke his neck instead of that 
poor dummy, Bob Purcell.’ ” 

— Pat, I took your part like a true friend, and stuck to you like 
a ” 


soliloquized, “‘what would my 
Saeed Fes denominated ‘a devil of o 


«« By my eath,’ says I, ‘ Miss Flora, you were never more mistaken 
in your life. It would do your heart to see him seated on the sed- 
die. Why, he Marmaluke in, a beautiful second at Knockcrog- 
hary, and only he over @ blind beggarman and broke his back, he'd 
have won the cup in a common canter. Then, as to head—I never saw 


him fairly on the carpet but twice. He’l] take off his two bottles with- 
etztondie, end the after it, as the serjeant. “* 
“* And where the the fellow hide himself?’ says she. ‘ Dick, 


ye’ll deliver a frieadly message for me. Tell him I'll run him one round 
of the course for a new bonnet, weight 
trot out to mama’s svirée—sy—that 

day, I'll go myself to his cursed den, and draw him like a badger. If I 
don’t, may I never get a husband !’ There’s no use refusing, Pat, for she 
swore, d—n her if she wouldn't.” 

“Oh, md reg Lucy!” I ejaculated, “no oath would fall from thy 

ps 


sweet li the murmured vow of eternal ” 

“ Evernal what ?” — oO’ , who poeeneny 
everheard my rhapsody—“ If it’s ty ye mean, I wish ye 
had been at the brag table with her last , when Mrs. 
Middleton laid down three natural aces,— swore like a troop- 


er. But you'll go to the soirée, as they call ‘tea and turn out’ in this 
town, or Flora innis will drop into your den, with a ‘God save all 
here.’ What will I say about a round of the course? Pon my sowl! 
it’s worth yir while to lose a bonnet, just te see how beautifully she sticks 
upon the pig-skin—‘ ye’ll come, won't ye, and I’!) call for ye.” 

“Tsu I may as well go with a good grace,” I replied—“ your 
friend, Miss Flora, being a lady, ‘not to be refused,’ as ‘the fancy’ 
call is.” 

“That's right. Give us a glass of water, with a sketch of spirits 
through it. I wonder what the divil tempts me to eat broiled bacon in 
the morning !”’ 

Captain O’Boyle’s request being complied with, he bolted the diluted 
alcohol, and presently took himself off. 

On the appointed night, he called and conducted me to the Sunday 
soirée of “ Mother Maginnis,’’ as the mama of Miss Flora wes familiar- 
ly termed at the mess. Why this maternal appellation had been con- 
ferred upon the lady, I could never exactly learn—but by that soubrt- 
quet she had been known for halfa-score years successively to every 
marching regiment. We found the company already assembled. Some 
played brag, some played loo, but Captarn O’Boyle led me direct to the 
piano, where, encircled by « crowd of red-coats, two ladies were play- 
ing a duet; and, on its termination, in dueferm he presented me to Miss 
Flora. 

She was indubitably a fine animal—a handsome face, a splendid figure 
and the most magnificent head of auburn hair imaginable. On Captain 
O’Boyle announcing me as “his friend, Captain Fitzmaurice,” Miss 
Fiora made a rapid inspection of my outer man from top to toe, and then, 
as if satisfied with the survey, she gave me a hand, white as alabaster, 
which I took respectfully in mine. 

“How are you, Pat?!—Isn’tit Pat they call ye?” said the lady.— 
“Why the devil don’t ye shake my hand ?—you take it as gingerly in 
yours, as if ye had hold of a hot poker. What do ye ride? Can you 
manage twelve stone without wasting, and on a ten-peund saddle?” 

“ What a question at first sight?” I mentally ejaculated. “Ah! 
Lucy, my absent love, were thou and I together, ours would be 4 softer 
theme than ten-pound saddles !”’ 

“¢ Will you play brag ?”’ she continued. 

I shook my head. 

“So much the beter. That old tabby, in black velvet, would cheat 
her father; and she, in the blue turban, 10b a church. They play into 
each other’s hands—cheat first, divide afterwards; they would ‘do you 
brown’ to a moral in half an hour.” 

“ Oh ! Flora, Flora,” exclaimed her companion ; ‘ how can you say 
such horrid things ?” 

“ Because they’re true,” returned the young lady: then turning to me, 
she continued, “ Come away into the corner, and we'll have a quiet hit. 
D’Arcy, go find the back-gammon table, settle the men, and snuff the 


| candles; it’sthe only thing you’re good for.” 


“‘ A sheep-faced young gentleman instantly obeyed the order ; and 
Miss Flora Maginnis and I sate down téte-a téte. 

Ifever there were two beings who differed from each other wide as 
the eo themselves, they were Flora aforesaid, and my absent mis- 
tress. I had endeavored to imagine what a“ clipper” was, according to 
the parlance of O’Boyle ; but my fancy sketch fell infinitely short of the 
original. An hour glided pleasantly away ; and when supper was an- 
nounced, Miss Flora and I proceeded to the table, mutually pleased with 
each other. 

I had written to Lucy immediately on my arrival at head quarters, and 
for several days awaited an answer to my epistle with all the impatience 
At last the long-expected letter came ; and my heart throb- 

bed wildly when I read the post-mark ; I pressed the billet to my lips, 
| muttered that quotation from Pope, which insinuates that letters were 





ey 


catia he 


ao 
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invented in heaven, and broke the seal. The “ Dear Sir,” commence- ) 
ment gave me a chill; and the conclusion, “* Your's, sincerely,” froze me | 


to an icicle. Indeed a colder composition never met alover’s eye. It 
expressed gratitude for my sentiments of affection ; spoke of the barrier 
that family and fortune interposed between us—followed that blow up 


with adisquisition on prudence and “ proper pride’’—declined all conti- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


nuation of correspondence as irr2gulac—and concluded with a belief on | 


her part, that “it would be better for both that the past should be for- 
gotten.” 

As I perused the letter I found the color waning on my cheek. Was 
this her constancy !—were these ber sentiments? She who I thought 
had warmly reciprocated my love—she, whose whole heart I fancied mine 
for ever! Unconsciously my hand approached my breast ; and ere [ 


reached the cold conclusion of the letter, that ringlet, which afew mi- | 


nutes since a diamond would not have purchased, was torn from my bo- 
som, and committed with that heartless billet whichdispelled my dreams 
of love, to the secret drawer, where brown and black lay quietly repos- 


ing. Fool that I was! I never suspected that a proud poor father had | 


dictated every line. The hand was Lucy's ; but had I looked attentively 
at the paper, [ would have discovered that it was blistered with her 
tears. Alas! that fact I never knew for years, and not until Lucy was 
another's ! 

Every body knows, that the best preparatory state of mind a man can 
find himself in for falling in love with the first woman that he meets, is 
immediately after he has been piqued by the falsehood or inditference of 
anether. My introduction to Miss Maginnis was therefore effected in 
the very nick of time—she seemed a godsend direct from Cupid.—Ro- 
meo-like, I changed from Rosalind to Juliet-—commenced active opera- 
tions against the heart of Flora, and fancied I coulda love her. We trode, 
and walked, and danced—ran one round over Breafy course—I was 
beaten by a neck; and on the fullowing Sunday, Flora annihilated the 
devotions of half the congregation, by appearing at church in a lancer-cap, 
obtained ** per mail” from Dublin, and, even by her enemies pronounced, 
“a little love.” 

In this state of affairs an event occurred that brought matters to a cri- 
sis. A day never passed in which notes were not interchanged between 
me and Flora ; and one fine morning her maid was ushered in, and prov- 
ed the bearer of a billet. As I foriunately preserved our correspondence 
I can favor you, gentlemen, with faithful transcripts. 


“ Dear Pat—lI hear you were drunk last night, and, in getting home 
found the street too narrow. What a humbug, to pass yourself upon peo- 
ple for a milk-sop! My aunt Packer will be married thirty years next 
Thursday; and as she annually recalls the memory of that misfortune, 
she gives, on the evening of that disastrous day her customary hop. Will 
you drive me over? Ifyou don’t I'll get across in the Parson’s ramble, 
and you may goto——" There was here a hiatus in the manuscript ; 
but a faney sketch of “a gentleman in black,” with his tail under his 


arm, enabled me to guess my destination. To thia affectionate appeal I 
thus responded :— 





“Dear FLo—As you permit meto make a choice between ‘ the place | 


below’ and your aunt’s ball, [’ll choose the latter. Set me down your 
man! I'll pick you up at eight, and ro mistake.’ ” 


Punctual to the hour, I called on the appointed night. Flora was true | 


as aclock, and deposited her person and effects safely in the dog cart. | 
My horses were fast steppers ; and in an hour and sixteen minutes, we | 


reached my aunt Packer's. I am thus particular about time, for I back- 


ed myself against it, three to one—in kisses. Certainly I gave Flora | 


sporting odds. She lost, as a gentlewoman should lose, came like a 
trump *‘ to book,” and met her engagements honorably. 

Aswe approached *‘ my Aunt Packer's’ domicile, we found that 
more hibernico” the parish had risen “ en masse,” to have a peep at 


“ 


the festive throng. With some difficulty L took my drag pretty safely | 
through the crowd, removing only one toe in the transit—and having de- | 


posited Miss Flora ia the ball, whileshe “regulated her curls, and re- 
paired damages” generally, I fought my way to the assistance of my ser- 
vant, who was making vain but desperate efforts to obtain standing room 
for the cattle in certain ruinous buildings denominated stables, which 
were crainmed with a pleasing variety of quadrupeds; but by bribing one 
cac-driver, and bullying another who had spilled me the nigit before into 
a wet ditch, I induced them to remove their prads to some place else, and 


| ske looks down, and you delighted—Varson reads 


thus make room for mine. This exploit having been achieved, I entered | 


“the merrie hall,” to claim my partner, and intimated that she should 
wait there my return, and honor me by making her grand entré on my 
arm 

She was ready for action when I reappeared; aud as we passed 
through the mob of “ tinints’ daughters,” who choaked the hall and 





rease, nothing could be more complimentary tha: the remarks— 
« Miss Flora herself,” observed a redshank.*—* Isn't she the gicl, 
a9 
* And that's her sweetheart, [ suppose, beside her.—Ozh! but they'll 
} ver couple,” rejsived a second. 
match all settled ?’’ inquired an elderlt gentlewoman. 
‘“‘Te’s all as one, and just en an if the wet had +} A ” 
AC 3 G2.) SS Oe, ANG jUst a8 sure as if the vriest hac on the vestment, 
3 the reply. 
yme, of course, these remaiks were particularly flattering: but still 
to the mutrimonial!l conclusion, I did not respond, “ Amen!” 
Qa ascendis g to the state ap artment we found the company formally 


-red: and in the doorway observed a little man, Very cor puler t, and 


an effl Tesenl nose, th at woul ] nave brougtii eternal disgrace 
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upon a water-drinker. He was dressed in a green coat with brass but- 
tens, a speckled vest, and inexpressibles that once bad been nankeen. I 
particularly noticed the tie of his white neckeloth. The bow was volumi- 
nous, and the muslin that encircled his throat affixed so loosely, that it 
was apparent the wearer had determined that his powers of deglutition 
should receive no interruption. 

“ That's Uncle Dick,” observed my fair companion; “ no wonder that 
Aunty’s so proud of her bargain.” 

How'r ye, Flo?” said Mr. Packer. 

** Morrow! Dick,”’ was the dutiful return. 

“Who's that wid ye? Mr. Fitzmaurace, [ suppose.” 

“ Whata guess you made! If you go on in this way, you'll be tried for 
witchcraft at last,”’ said Miss Flora. 

“ Mr. Fitzmaurice, ye’r welcome—glad to see you in Ballymaceragh. 
Fine night—but could drive over the bog. Maybe ye’d step down to the 
wee back parlor, and have a glass of naagus, or a drop of the other,— 
naked, or in company.” 

“ A glass of naagus, or a drop of the other—naked or in company,’ 
responded Dick's affectionate niece, mimicking her respected relation 
like an echo; “do you think Captain Fitzmaurice drove thirteen 
miles to drink hot scalteeine? One wouid suppose you kept a potheine 
house.”” 

* But [ wanted to introduce him to the naabors.” 

“The naabors!"’ returned the young lady, mimiking Uncle Dick to 
the life. “ And a blessed lot the neighbors are! Kelly, and Brophy, 
and Kinsella,—a parcel of@avages, who only know when whisky’s over- 

roof, and a bullock fit for market. But, Diek, why don’t you take 
rt when you are in Athlone, and treat yourself to a new pair of fye-for- 
shames? And look at his cravat!” so saying, she caught the amiple 
bow, and whisked it round, until it met the spot where the hangman 
would have placed it. ‘* Now, be off, Dick ; keep yourself and naabors 
out of my sight for the evening, and I'll settle sixpence a-day on you 
for life !"” 

I think our introduction to “ my aunt” was about as affectionate and 
reverential ; and | began to comprehend the meaning of the word “ clip- 
per.” No matter; she was the finest animal in the collection; and what 
was it to me, if she denounced the scarlet turban of the lady hostess, and 
traced its importation to the same ship that, thirteen years before, had 
wafited Uncle Dick’s unmentionables from China? We laughed at the 
company and ourselves, flirted, danced three sets before supper, two 
ditto after it,—passed every thing, next morning, on the r sf 

pped her down at her papa’s, at half-past seven—she to dream of mar- 
riage, and I of God knows what. 

It was two o'clock befure I toddied into the mess-room. O:hers had 
been nearly as late as [; for the little snub-nosed major and Captain 
O'Boyle were just concluding their breakfast, when I joined them, and 
ordered mine. 

“ Cursed nuisance country routs,’ growled the short commander; 
—“horse kicked by a vicious mule—kettle not boiled after supper— 
rheumatism left hip—end lost three rubbers at whist, and five pound ten 
at ammy.”’ 

“ Feed! for my part, major, I was delighted with Mother Packer, and 
my Uncle Dick.” ; 

“ Many true words said in jest; I'll bet five pounds he’s your uncle ia 
a month—and no mistake.” 

** My uncle?” I returned, with a atare. 

“ Ay—double the bet, tooj—d—d quick promotion yours—Captain, 
first week in the month—Benedict, two gazettes afterwards.” 

‘Upon my soul I do not comprehend you. Pray, mydear major, what 
are you driving at!” 

“Deiving at?—aye, last night’a drive settled all. When do ye come 
to the seratch? Ali friends here—no use in humbug.” 

“Why, what the devil do you mean?” 

“‘Mean—get your neck iato the halter—slow march up the aisle— 
“love, honor, and 
obey”—clerk cries “ amen,”—kiss your bride—chariot and four— 
white favors—boys shout—door shuts, and away ye go! That’s the 
time of day!” 

“A graphic picture, major. But who are to be the dramatis 
persona?” 7 — 

* Who? yourself to be sure; aided and abetted by Flo Maginnis.” 

“T many! My dear major, when have I been pronounced insane 1” 

“ Tnsane—no—no—parsun says it’s an honorable estate—bound to 
take his word, But I wishto God you would get your worthy uncle to put @ 
few slates upon the stable—horse ruaning at the nose, this morning, as if he 
had the ylanders—Air, excel hing—but d—n me, half the roof off, tog 
much. Vil just toddle down to the post- 


Major Belcher took himself ul. 





ficemcoach by this time in’ —and 


Of course, when he was gone, I requested Captain O' Boyle to tell 
me what he had been hinting at; and | had the agreeable satisface 





tion to learn that my immediate union with Miss Maginnis wat pro- 
nounced certain. Aunt Packer, on being assured by him, the captain, 

: | was not a confirmed d as she had heard formerly, 
bserved that ‘Flora had got out of bed with her right feot foremost, 
the morning that she met me,’ insinuating thereby, that Flora had 
heen ia luck ; and, after our departure, Mr. Pecxer, in @ peat and 
complimentary speech, had proposed our healto and happiness, with 
* Redshank—a term applied inthe k of Cognasgit to young ladies who 


f » with sioes and stockings. 
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an offer, on his part, to bet five pounds that he would be a grand-uncle | the evening. But, Lord! she would’ wait for any assistance, but beat up 
within the twelve-month.—‘ But here's the serjeant, with the letters. | your quarters at once. There’s only a serjeant’s guard at the gate, and 
Any news, Jones?” that would never ae her out. ‘ ; ‘ ; 

“Nothing,” responded the serjeant, “ but a draft of a captain, two What is valor to discretion? Captain O’Boyle’s were the words of 
subalterns, and sixty rank and file, for first battalion—off immediately— | wisdom, and I profited by them accordingly. A chaise and four were 
transports waiting at Cork.” now introduced through the back entrance to the barrack—the gate clo- 

This unexpected intelligence changed the current of our conversation. _ sed for half an hour—and before Flora received my note, I had leit Gort 
O’Boyle went out to ascertain what names were first upon the roaster— — six miles behind, and set pursuit at defiance. 
and I retired to my barrack-room, to inquire whether | was really on the Woald you believe it? until I reached head- quarters here, I felt parti- 
eve of matrimony, or not. cularly uncomfortable. Conscience upbraided me; and I fancied the 

I had been for above an hour in a state of dreamy confusion, when a | probability of an ill-regulated but too ardent temperament like Flora’s 
light tap was heard at the door. 1 announced myself at home—and in | being forced into the commission of some desperate act; and when! wn- 
came Sibby Callaghan. closed my secret depository, I looked at the auburn ringlet, and breathed 

“ Ah! pretty one—is it you? Come here—give mea couple of kisses  & fervent prayer that Heaven would enable the poor girl to bear up 
first, and then tell me how your mistress is.” against her visitation. As it resulted, I had “ disquieted myself in vain;”’ 

“ Be quiet, captain. Oh! murder—if Miss Flora only knew it. Feaks | for three weeks ago, [ received a Roscommon Journal, with “ P. O'B.” 
—joking apart, it’s ashame and scandal, and you going to be mairiedin | written upon the corner of the envelope. I looked it over rapidly; and 
a week or two.” one paragraph at once set my heart at rest. 

«Married! Sibby.—Who the devil put that folly in your head 1” | ‘At Cloonflin church, by the Reverend Doctor Dowdell, Ignatius Bro- 

“ Ob, I know it all. Isn’t Mr. Dominick, the master’s brother, and | phy, Esquire, of Curnafin, to the elegant aud accomplished Flora Ma- 
Tom, and Peter Blake, and their sister Emily, and Julia Dwyer—they | ginnis, only daughter and heiress of Dennis Maginnis, of Ballybawn, 
call her Julia, but her right name’s Judy—ay, faith, and a dozen more , Couaty of Roscommon, and Ballynamudda, County of Mayo.” It was 
blood relations—arn’t they all written for? But 1 mast run down to | regularly recorded who gave the bride away, and also the route they took 
Miss Ryan’s, the milliner; and maybe you'll have an answer for this | to spend the honey-moon; but I'll not be too particular. 








note ready for me, at my return.” And off went Sibby Callaghan. As the gallant major ended, a servant entered and whispered in the 
In desperate trepidation I broke the fair@ne’s billet, and an auburn | president’s ear. 
ringlet, silky and glistening, fell from its envelope upon the table. “You are wanted,” he said, turning to me. ‘ You will be sure to find 
“Dearest Pat, | us here on your return.” 
“ That lock of hair you turned around your finger when you stole a | I rose and left the room; and outside, found an orderly waiting in the 
parting kiss this morning—Will you for my sake keep it?” street, to say that Lord Wellington wished to see Lieutenant O'Halloran 
“ Curse upon parting kisses,’’ I muttered. immediately. [ Z'o be Continued. } 
«I have written to that beast Brophy, to whom my father gave some | ————- 
encouragement, to say that, like a dead heat, the match was off. Would Tue Exp or tHe Wortp Prepictep More THAN Ercut Hun- 
you wish to see the letter, before I send it?” | DreD Years Aco!—The following extract from Mosheim’s Ecclesias- 
“Come up for coffee. We'll have aquiet chat—and, like a dear good | tical History, underthe head of the Tenth Century, is a fearful illustra- 
boy, go to roost early, “ Thine, “ Fiona.” tion of the Miller doctrines among ignorant and unreflecting people.— 


Should the present excitement continue much longer, and go on increas- 
| ing as it has recently done, who can calculate the consequences to mul- 
titudes and multitudes brought under its influence. Among the opinions 
which took possession of the minds of men, none occasioned such 2 uni- 
versal panic, nor such dreadful impressions of terror and dismay, as a 
notion that now prevailed, of the immediate approach of the day of 
judgment. This notion, which took its rise from a remarkable passage 
| in the Revelations of St. John, and had been entertained by some teach- 
era in the preceding century, was advanced publicly by many at this time; 
and spreading itself with amazing rapidity through the European provin- 
ces, it threw them into great consternation and anguish. They imagin- 
ed that St. John had clearly foretold, that after a thousand years from 
| the birth of Christ, Satan was to be let loose from his prison, Anti- 
Christ to come, and the destruction and conflagration of the world to 
follow those great and terrible events. Hence prodigious numbers of 
people abandoned all the civil connexions and their paternal relations ; 
| and, giving over to the churches and monasteries all their lands, trea- 
sures, and worldly effects, repaired with the utmost precipitation to Pa- 
lestine, where they imagined that Christ would descend from heaven to 
judge the world. Others devoted themselves by a solemn and volunta- 
ry oath to the service of the churches, convents, and the priesthood, 
whose slaves they became in the most rigorous sense of that word, per- 
forming daily heavy tasks; and all this from a notion that the Supreme 
delicacy in offering an opinion. Were I he, I should at once accept | Judge would diminish their sentence, and look upon them with a more 
your proposition, and declare ‘ off by mutual consent.’ | favorable and propitious eye, on account of their having made them- 
“ “If possible, I shall be with you for coffee, and attend to your ad- | selves the slaves of his ministers. When an eclipse of the sun or moon 
vice religiously. “ «Dear Flo, happened to be visible, the cities were deserted, and thLeir miserable in- 
“ « Always yours, “éPar’” habitants fled for refuge to caverns, and hid themselves among the crag- 
I had scarcely sealed my billet when love’s messenger annourced her-  £ rocks, and under the bending summits of seep mocntaine. Therich 
“ ¢ Reaper ®. | attempted to bribe the Deity and the saintly tribe, by rich donations 

self. The presence of Captain O’ Boyle precluded any converse between Guoadi en the ceseained anil the ord h Soden 
me and the spider-brusher; and after receiving her despatch, Sibby Cal- | pre wg lage ecg cteomet ay rte agi wands iret ec de eG epee 
as the immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many places, temples, pa- 


Jaghan disappeared. - " , 
It was at once decided that I should levant that very evening, leaving atte rr formene el whom earn te Ons (bon 


e care of the s e y i 8 n J ' ‘ P 
aodl wecek Captain Fonte thutnnds teauamarte oe | no longer of any use, since the final disselution of all things was at hand. 
my servant packed my traps; and I had stepped down to take a little air | In a word, no language is sufficient to express the confusion and despair 
in the barrack-yard, when once more Sibby Callaghan presented herself. vs ee ae minds pie eo ae parte rot ~ gen 
She placed a billet in my hand ; I squeezed hers in return—whispered I oe a n —~ was indeed opposed and combatted by the dis- 
would send an answer when evening parade was over—and broke the | CCrmMs Tew, Who enc eavored to dispel these groundless terrors, and to 
efface the notions from which they arose, in the minds of the people.— 


coal. | But their attempts were ineffectual; nor could the dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the superstitious multitude be entirely removed before the end 
ef this century. Then, when they saw that the so much dreaded pe- 
riod had passed without the arrival of any great calamity, they began to 
understand that St. John had not foretold what they so much feared.* 


“Oh !—it’s all over,’ T muttered. ‘ Was ever man run into matri- 
mony 80 ridiculously? What's to bedone? Knock again,—come in.” 
—And in slided Captain O' Boyle. 

“What the devil’s wrong with you?” was his opening address. 
“ Have ye seen a ghost—or received a call from the sub-sheriff ? or’ — 

«« Worse—worse,” I responded with a sigh. “I'll be married, whe- | 
ther I will or not. Nothing can save me.” 

“Oh—I expected it,” returned the captain. ‘ Then, of course, you'll 
leave the regiment, and poor Phipps has no chance of getting you to 
take his turn for the Peninsula?” 

“*No chance!” I exclaimed; ‘ I'm ready in half an hour. Aye, 
that’s an opening for escape. But stop; I must answer a note.— 
There’s cherry-brandy in the cupboard,—take a glass, O'Boyle, and 
hand me another, merely to keep you in countenance. So here goes | 
—listen ! 

“ «Dearest Fro, 

‘« «7 shall ever treasure the dear ringlet you have given me, and, no 
matter where I am, shall look upon it as love’s talisman.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Captain O’Boyle,—“what the devil’s a talis- 
men 1?” 

“ Oh—hang it! no matter. It’s I don’t know what myself—but a 
word, very commonly introduced into tender correspondence. 

“*As to that beast Brophy, as you properly term him, I feel some 


“My peEarest Part, 

“Have I misunderstood you? Then is my peace of mind gore for 
ever! Oh no—I won’t believe it. You would not win a virgin heart, 
and throw it idly from you! Rest assured, idol of my soul! that there 
is no bliss in life comparable to wedded happiness. 


“4 Vo: 1 7 sen 9% 
. . Youre, and yours only, Frora. * Almost all the donations that were made to the church during this century 
I wrote an immediate reply :— bear evident marks of this groundless panic that had seized all the European 
“ My pearest FLo, nations, as the reasons of these donations are generally expressed in the follow- 
° . . os . ; i di termino,” &c., i.e. “ } 

“Tam certain your estimate of connubial felicity is correct; but at — at nee er ov" Gen be. The end of the world 
present, you must excuse me from trying the experiment. It was fully believed, that when the annunciation of Mary (a Catholic festival) 
as Always and affectionately, “Par.” — come = ry 4 then pa ~~ aces would come. Thus it 
66D) umm it ** ani .) : __ “a +et »} would seem that, as in the case of some of the Miller people now, those ancient 
‘ oe : it, said Captain O Boyle, you must be clean out of the advocates of kindred views fixed on the very day ofthe vf and sething but 

‘own, before Flo gets that choker. The whole gang will be collected in { the entire failure of the predictions dispelled the general delusion. 
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ThE LAST INTERVIEW OF HENRY THE EIGHTH 
WITH QUEEN CATHERINE. 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


On the first appearance of Anne Boleyn at St. George’s Chapel, she 
was accompanied by the king, and they heard vespers performed. Just 
at they were about tu return, an usher advanced towards Henry, and 
making a profound reverence, said that a masked dame, whose habili- 
— proclaimed her of the highest rank, craved a moment’s audience 
of him. 

** Where is she ‘’”? demanded the king. 

‘In the north aisle an’ please your mejesty,” replied the usher, “ near 
the Urewick chapel. I told her that this was not the place for an audi- 
ence of your majesty, nor the time ; but she would not be said nay, and 
therefore, at the risk of incurriog your sovereign displeasure, 1 have 
ventured to proffer her request.” 

The usher omitted to state that his chief inducement to incur the risk 
was 4 valuable ring given him by the lady. 

** Well, I will go to her,” said the king. “I pray you, excuse me for 
a short space, fair mistress,”’ he added, to Anne Boleyn. 

With this, he quitted the choir, and entered the northern aisle. Cast- 
ing his eyes down the line of noble columns by which it is flanked, and 
seeing no one, he concluded that the lady must have retired into the 
Urswick chapel. And so it proved; for on reaching this exquisite little 
recess, he perceived a tall, masked dame within it, clad in robes of the 
richest black velvet. As he entered the chapel, the lady advanced to- 
wards him, and ,throwing herself on her knees, removed her mask— 
disclosing features stamped with sorrow and suffering, but still retaining 
an“expression of the greatest dignity. They were those of Catherine of 
Arragon. 

Uttering an angry exclamation, Henry turned on his heel, and would 
have left her, but she clung to the skirts of his robe. 

‘Hear me a moment, Henry—my king—my husband—one single mo- 
ment—hear me!” she cried, in tones of such passionate angnish, that he 
could not resist the appeal. 

** Be brief, then, Kate,” he rejoined, taking her hand to raise her. 

** Blessings on you for the word,” cried the queen, covering his hand 


with kisses. I am indeed your own true Kate—your faithfal, loving, 
lawful wife!” 


“Rise, madam!” cried Henry, coldly—* this posture beseems not | 


Catherine of Arragon.”” 

“I obey you now as I have ever done,” she replied, rising; “ though 
if I followed the promptings of my heart, I should not quit my knees till 
I had gained my suit.” 

“You have done wrong in coming here, Catherine, at this juncture,” 
said Henry, “ and may compel me to some harsh measure which 1 would 
willingly have avoided.” 

“No one knows that I am here,” replied the queen, “except two 
faithful attendants, who are vowed to secrecy; and I shall depart as I 
came.” 

“* Tam glad you have taken these precautions,” replied Henry. “ Now 
speak freely, but again [ must bid you be brief.” 

“T will be brief as I can,” replied the queen; “but I pray you bear 
with me, Henry, if I unhappily weary you. I am full of misery and 
affliction, and never was daughter and wife of king wretched as I am.— 


forth my soul in tears before you. Ob, Henry, after twenty years’ 
duty and love, to be brought to this unspeakable shame—to be cast 
from you with dishonor—to be supplanted by anuther—it is terrible !”” 

‘If you have only come here to utter reproaches, madam, I must put 
an end to the interview,” said Henry, frowning. 

‘I do not reproach you, Henry,” replied Catherine, meekly—*“ I only 
wish to shew you the depth and extent of my affection. I only implore 
you to do me right and justice—not to bring sharne upon me to cover your 
own wrongful action. fess compassion upon the princess, our daughter 
spare her, if you will not spare me!” 

“You sue in vain, Catherine,’ replied Henry. ‘‘I lament your con- 
dition, but my eyes are fully opened to the sinful state in which [ have 
so long lived, and I am resolved to abandon it.” 

“An unworthy prevarication,” replied Catherine, “by which you 
seek to work my ruin, and accomplish your union with Anne Boleyn. 
And you will no doubt succeed, for what can [, a feeble woman, and a 
stranger in your country, do to prevent it. 
you wil! divorce me, ard place her upon the throne. 
words, Henry, she will not long remain there.” 

The king smiled bitterly. 

‘‘ She will bring dishonor upon ae pg Catherine. 
man who has no regard for ties so sacre 
not respect other obligations.” 

“No more of this'” cried Henry. 
carry you too far.’’ 

“Too far!’ exclaimed Catherine. ‘‘ Too far!—Is to warn you that 
you are about to take a wanton to your bed—and that yon will bitterly 
repent your folly, when too late, going too far? It is my duty, Henry, 


But mark my 


** The wo- 
as those which bind us, will 


“You snfler your resentment to 


no less than my desire, thus to warn you ere the irrevocable step be 
taken.” 
“Have you said all you wish to say, madam ?” demanded the king. 


‘No, my dear liege, not a hundredth part of what my heart prompts 
me te utter,” replied Catherine. 


“TI conjure you, by my strong and 


| 


aU UEEEEEEEE 





You will succeed, I say— | 


—— 


<iheaeiien <a = tenderness that apn’ years subsisted between 
u our temporal it spiritual welfare—by all 
you hold dear and sacred—to bam ee there is yet time. Let the 
legates meet to morrow—let them pronounce sentence against me—and 
as surely as those fatal words are uttered, my heart will break.” 

“ Tut, tut !”"—exclaimed Henry, impatiently—‘‘you will live many 
years in happy retirement.” 

“T will die as I have lived—a queen,” replied Catherine ; “but my 


- will not be long. Now answer me truly—if Anne Boleyn plays you 
‘a SQanccn’? 


“She never will play me false!” interrupted Henry. 

“Tsay, if she does,” pursued Catherine, “and you are satisfied of 
her guilt, will you be content with divorcing her as you divorced me?” 

«No, by my fether’s head!” cried Henry, fiercely. “If such a thing 


were to happen, which I hold impossible, she should expiate her offence 
on the scaffold.” 


“ Give me your hand on that,” said Catherine. 

“give you my hand upon it,” he replied. 

“ Enough,” said the queen—“ if | cannot have right and justice, I 
shall at least have vengeance, though it will come when I am in my tomb; 
but it wild come, and that is sufficient.”"* 

“ This is the frenzy of jealousy, Catherine,” said Henry. 

“No, Henry; it is not jealousy,” replied the queen, with dignity. 
“ The daughter of Ferdinand of Spain and Isabella of Castile, with the 
best blood of Europe in her veins, would despise herself if she could 
entertain so paltry a feeling towards the daughter of an English knight.” 

“« As you will, madam,” rejoined Henry. “It is time our interview 
terminated.” 

“Not yet, Henry—for the love of Heaven, not yet!” implored Cathe- 
tine. “Ob, bethink you by whom we were joined together!—by yeur 
father, Henry the Seventh—one of the wisest princes that ever sat u 
a throne; and by the sanction of my father, Ferdinand the Fifth, one of 
the justest. Would they have sanctioned the match if it had been un- 
lawful? Were they destitute of good councillors? were they indiffer- 
ent to the future ?”’ 

“‘ You had better reserve these arguments for the legates’ ears to-mor- 
row, madam,” said Henry, sternly. 

“T shall urge them there with all the force I can,’’ replied Catherine, 
“ for L will leave nought untried to hinder anevent so fraught with misery. 
But I feel the struggle will be hopeless.”’ 

“Then why make it?” rejoined Henry. 

“ Because it is due to you—to myself—to the princess our da 
—to our illustrious progenitors—and to our people, to make it,” replied 
Catherine. ‘I should be unworthy to be your consort if I acted other- 
wise—and I will never, in thought, word, or deed, do aught derogatory 
to that title. You may divorce me, but I will never assent to it; you 
may wed Anne Boleyn, but she will never be your lawful spouse; and 
you may cast me from your palace, but I will never go willingly.” 

‘I know you to be contumacious, madam,” replied Henry. “And 
now, I pray you, resume your mask, and withdraw. What I have said 
will convince you that your stay is useless.” 

“I perceive it,” replied Catherine. “ Farewell, Henry—farewell 
loved husband of my heart—farewell, for ever !”’ 

“Your mask—your mask, madam,” cried Henry, impatiently.— 
“God's death! footsteps are approaching. Let no one enter here,” hie 


| cried, aloud. 
Pity me, Henry—pity me! But that I restrain myself, I should pour | 


‘[ will come in,’ said Anne Boleyn, stepping into the chapel, just as 
Catharine had replaced her mask. ‘‘ Ah! your majesty looks confused. 
I fear I have interrupted some amorous conference.” 

“ Come with me, Anne,” said Henry, taking her arm, aud trying to 
draw her away—“‘ come with me.” 

“ Not till I learn who your lady love is,” replied Anne, pettishly.— 
“You affect to be jealous of me, my liege, but | have much more reason 
to be jealous of you. When you were last at Windsor, I heard that you 
paid a secret visit toa fair maiden near the lake, and now you are 
ing an interview with a masked dame here. Nay, I care not for your 
gestures of silence. I will speak.” 

“‘ You are distraught, sweetheart,” cried the king. ‘ Come away.’” 

“No,” replied Anne. “ Let this dame be dismissed. Leave the 
chapel, madam.” i 

“ [shall not go at your bidding, minion !"’ cried Catharine, fiercely. 

“ Ab !” cried Anne, starting, ‘‘ whom have we hete 7” 

“ One you had better have avoided,” whispered Henry. 

“ The queen!” exclaimed Anne, with a look of dismay. 

“ Ay. the queen !” echoed Cutherine, unmasking. “ Henry, if you 
have any respect left for me, I pray you order this woman from my pre- 
sence. Let me depart in peace.” 

“« Lady Anne, I pray you retire,” said Henry. 

But Anne stood her ground resolutely. 

“ Nay, let her stay then,” said the queen ; “and I promise you she 
shall repent her rashness. And do you stay too, Henry, and regard well 
her whom you are about to make your spouse. (uestion your sister 
Mary, somewhile consort to Louis the Twelfth and now Duchess of Suf- 
folk,—question her as to the character and conduct of Anne Boleyn when 
she was her attendant at the court of France—ask whether she had never 
to reprove her for levity—question the Lord Prvcy as to her love for him 
—question Sir Thomas W yat, and a host of others.” 

All these charges are false and calumnious,”’ cried Anne Boleyn. 





* Ana Boleyn was afterwards beheaded by order of King Henry. 
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++ and if he weds you, let him look well to you, or you will make him a | 
scofi to all honorable men. And now, as you have come between him | 
and me—as you have divided husband and wife—for the intent, whether 
successful or not, 1 denounce you before heaven, and invoke its wrath | 
u your head. Night and day I will pray that you may be brought to 
i= ; and when I shall be called hence, as I may be soon, I will ap- 
pear before the throne of the Most High, and summon you to judg- | 
ment. 

“ Take me from her, Henry,” cried Anne, fuintly ; “ her violence af- | 
frights me.”’ 

* No, you shall stay,” said Catherine, grasping her arm, and detain- 
ing her, ‘‘ youshall hear your doom. You imagine your career will be | 
a brilliant one, and that you will be able to wield the sceptre you wrong- 
fully wrest from me, but it will mouider into dust in your hand—the | 
crown unjustly placed upon your brow will fall to the ground, and it will | 
bring the head with it.” 

“Take me away, Henry, I implore you,” cried Anne. 

«* You shall hear me out,’’ pursued Catharine, exerting al] her strength | 
and maintaining her grasp—* or I will follow you down yon aisles, and 
pour forth my malediction against you in the hearing of all your attend- 
ants. You have braved me, and shall feel my power. Look at her, 
Henry, see how she shrinks before the gaze of an injured woman. Look | 
me in the face, minion—you cannot !—you dare not !” 

** Oh, Henry !”’ so Anne. 

“* You have brought it upon yourself,” said the king angrily. 

“* She has,” replied Catherine ; “ and unless she pauses and repents, 
: she will bring yet more upon her head. You suffer now, minion, but 
Pt bow will you feel when, in your turn you are despised and neglected and 
supplanted by a rival—when the false glitter of your charms having pass- 

ed away, Henry willsee only your faults—and will open hiseyes to all I 
now tell him 2” 

A sob was all the answer Anne could return. 

“You will feel as I feel towards you,” pursued the queen—“ hatred 
towards her; but you will not have the consolations I enjoy. You will | 
have merited your fate; and you will then think upon me and my woes, 
and will bitterly, but unavailingly, repent your conduct.” 

** And now, Henry,” she exclaimed, solemnly, “ I turn te you. You 
have pledged your royal word to me, and given me your hand upon it, 
that if you find this woman false to you, she shall expiate her offence on 
the block. I call upon you to ratify the pledge in her presence.” 

«I do so, Catherine,” replied the king. ‘The mere suspicion of her 
guilt shall be enough.” 

* Henry!” exclaimed Anne. 

“J have said it,”’ replied the king. 

«Tremble, then, Anne Boleyn!’ cried Catherine, “tremble! and 
when you are adjudged to die the death of an adulteress, bethink you of 
the prediction of the queen you have injured. I may not live to witness 

r fate, but we shall meet before the throne of an eternal judge.” 

“Oh, Henry, this is too much!” gasped Anne. And she sank fainting | 

into his arms. 

«« Begone !” cried the King, furiously. “ You have killed her!” 

“It were well for us both if I had done so,” replied Catherine. “ But 
she will recover te work my misery and her own. To your hands | 
‘commit her punishment. May God bless you, Henry!” With this she 
replaced her mask, and quitted the chapel. 

Henry, meanwhile, anxious to avoid the comments of his attendants, 
exerted himself to restore Anne Boleyn to sensibility, and speedily suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

«Ts it, then, reality ?’’ gasped Anne, as she gazed around. 
it was a hideous dream. Oh, Henry, this has been frightful! 
will not kill me, as she predicted? Swear to me you will not!” 

“Why should you be alarmed?” rejoined the king. “If you are 
faithful, you have nothing to fear.” 

«But you said suspicion, Henry—you said suspicion !”’ cried Anne. 

«You must put the greater guard upon your conduct,” rejoined the 
king, moodily. ‘‘ 1 begin te think there is some truth in Catherine's 
insinuations.” 

«Oh! no; I swear to you three is not,” said Anne—* I have trifled 
with the gallants of Francis’s court, and have listened, perhaps too com- 








“T heped 
But you 


“Let the king inquire and judge for himself,’ rejoined Catherine, | lieve what any false tongue may utter against me. 
and can love only you. 
worlds.” 


ONATHAN, 






I Jove only you— 
I would not wrong you, even in thought, for 


“I believe you, sweetheart,” replied the king, tenderly. 


So saying, he led her down the aisle to her attendants. They then 


proceeded wgether to the royal lodgings, where Anne retired to her own 
apartments, and Henry withdrew to bis private chember. 


———— 
Frem Colbura'’s New Monthly Magazine. 


THE ACTOR'S STORY OF THE EQUESTRIAN’S CHILD. 


Ir is about three years since 1 was engaged to play in an equestrian 
company. It was managed by a Mr. Codoni, of Italian extraction, and 
of much respectability. For a short time previously I had been an ill- 
remunerated member of a country dramatic circuit, in which low comic 
parts had principally fallen to my lot. This person taking a fancy tomy 


| powers in that way, made offer tome the tempting salary of two guineas 


a week to become clown to the ring in this exmbition. 1 must confess I 
had some qualms. The descent from the legitimate drama was suffici- 
ently bitter to the feelings of a young actor, and | feared that for the future 
my pretensions to respectability would be four-feeted, like those of my 
fellow-performers—(1 beg pardon, for I shan’t erra second time)—but 
I put the affront into my pocket, and the two guineas into the opposite 
one; when, finding my equilibrium perfect, 1 eat once deserted 
the boards and took to the sawdust—threw up the sock and buskin, 
and donned my cep and bells, and very excellent fooling I made, be- 
lieve me. ; 

Mr. Codoni’s establishment wasa very superb one, in fact the most so 
of any thing of the kind that ever existed in England, out of the metropo- 
lis. He travelled with it from one to the other of the great provincial 
cities, erecting, where he could not have access to the theatres, immense 
buildings of wood, which often in solidity and splendour seemed 
more calculated for permanent public structures then the mere portable 
fabrics of a season. 

The building I was engaged to play in was of this description, and I 
believe the largest he ever had erected. It was an exceedingly populous 
and wealthy manufacturing town, and as the support we met with was 
very liberal, he in return made every saciifice to merit this, which the 
possession of a considerable capital, honestly accumulated in his profession, 
enabled him to do. 

The extent of ground the building occupied was very great, for besides 
a large place for exhibition, it contained stables for a stud of fifty horses, 
dressing-rooms for biped and quadruped performers, suloons for the au- 
dience, and appartments for above a dozen servants connected with the 
concern, who lived constantly there. 

The circus itself, or place of exhibition, consisted of first the circle or 
arena, a large round space, about fifty feet in diameter, depressed towards 
the centre. From this stretched back on two sides, wide tiers of seats 
for spectators, on a level with the open space for some yards back, but 
beyond that, ascending more and more, till the last touched the lofty 
roof. One of these divisions was called the gallery, the opposite one, 
which had the seats cushioned and backed, was called the pit. The 
other two sides were occupied each with a double row of boxes pierced 
with two wide curtained entrances for the performers. The front of 
these boxes, as wel] as the various pillars and supports about the place, 
were ornamented with medallians and shields, having upon them 
armorial bearings and paintings, very well executed, of such subjects as 


| “ Mazeppa,” horses in a storm, a horse attacked by a lion, &c., or 


perhaps portraits of celebrated racehorses or hunters. Several vases, 
with flowers standing on small ornamental shelves between, gave an air 
of taste to the place much heightened by a profusion of little silken flags, 
disposed in hanging groups where they could notinterfere with the view 
of the performances. 

The roof, which was slated, was very high, and cencealed on the in. 
side by a ceiling of striped silk of red and white, star-shaped, through 
the centre of which was suspended a very large gasilier, with a profusion 
of jets perfectly dazzling to the eye. The aspect of the place altogether 
was magnificent in the extreme, and at the same time quite tasteful and 
in keeping ; and you may weli surmise, that I soon got proud enough of 





lacently, to the love vows of Percy and Wyat, but when your majesty 

eigned to cast eyes upon me, all else vanished as the stars of night be- 
fore the rising of the god of day. Henry, I love you deeply, devotedly — 
but Catherine’s terrible imprecations make me feel more keenly than I 
have ever done before the extent of the wrong I am about to inflict upon |} 
her—and I fear that retributive punishment wiil follow it.” 

“You will do her no wrong,” replied Henry. “Iam satisfied of the 
justice of the divorce, and of its necessity; and if my purposed union 
with you were out of the question, I should demand it. Be the fault on | 

° my head.” 

** Your words restore me, in some measure, my liege,” said Anne. “I 
love you too well notto risk body and soul for you. I am yours for ever 
—ha !”’ she exclaimed, witha fearful look. 

«« What ails you, sweetheart ?’’ exclaimed the king. 

“T thought I saw a face at that window,” she replied—“ a black and 
hideous face like that of a fiend.”’ 

“It was mere fancy,” replied the king. ‘‘ Your mind is disturbed by 
what has occurred. You had better join your attendants, and retire to 
your own apartments ”’ 













| 
gee 
“Oh, Henry!” cried Anne“ do not judge me unheard—do not be- | 


my new line of life, and cocked my hat in the faces of my old fellow- 
strollers of the legitimate school, with an air sufficiently supercilious and 
self-gradulatory. 


But if the building was thus meriting all praise, not one whit less so 
was the company—a most numerous and well-appointed one, consist- 
ing altogether of at least a hundred individuals, several of them equal 
—nay, some of them much superior to the general run of metropolitan 
performers. 

But the chief attraction when I joined the corps, and that which nightly 
filled the great amphitheatre to overflowing, was a female equestrian, 
whose enactments were of a most original and inte:esting—navr, often 
startling excellence, 

She was a woman of striking beauty, which, though a little past its 
prime, and beginning to fade, was, nevertheless, by a little art and trou- 
ble, capable of a perfect restoration to its origina! brilliancy. She was 


| a universal favourite, and the applause she nightly drew down was most 


unanimous and decided, and she seemed fully alive to it—in fact her 
features usedto exhibit a strange glowing pleasure in the neise that thun- 
dered around from every quarter of the vast and sonorous edifice, of a 
nature which I have never seen depicted onthe countenance of any other 
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player. Akind of anomolous enthusiastic delight, it seemed of an alto- 
gether unexplainable expression. 

Her face was regular in its beauty, save that a few might have 
considered it somewhat too long, and was of a decidedly Jewish 
cast. Her eyes were large, black, and rolling, with a remarkable 
yellowish glow about them, something like that reflected from a mirror 
in a room where there is a fire, but no other light. Her hair was short, 
somewhat thin, but silky, and black as the very raven down of darkness 
itself. 

Her figure again was the perfection of symmetry, and the lightness 
and elegance, the easy confident swimming grace wherewith she went 
through her evolutions on horseback, accompanied by the sort of absent 
mystical smile of strange internal pleasure she constantly wore in such 
circumstances, rendered her an object which the eyes of the spectator 
felt pain in being removed from for one instant from her first entrance 
till her final exit. 

But there was another without whom she hardly ever appeared in the 
circle, and who perhaps constituted a principal part of the charm that 
hung around her—her daughter, a tiny child of about three years 
old, exceedingly small for its age, but of much intelligence and beauty. 
Its face seemed absolutely angelic, whilst its little frame rivalled 
its mother’s in grace. It was a light-tinted, flaxen-haired girl, al- 
together unlike its parent in features, save that its eyes of laughing 
hazal might possibly have fragments from the dazzling datk orbs of 
the mother. 

Of this child she was immoderately, dotingly fond. She was conti- 
nually caressing it, and talking to it in some foreign language, and never 
for a moment allowed it away irom her sight—her very heart seemed rapt 
in the infant. 

Daily in the public promenades she might be seen walking along, 
talking and smiling with an ineffable sweetness to her darling, and 
apparently careless, or rather scornful of the numerous young men 
that watched her crossing the street, and crossing again to get 
glimpses of her face, and see whether that beauty which had so fas- 
cinated them amid the glare, of gas, the crash of music, and the 
flutter of drapery, would bear the test of sober day; or others, who by 
various schemes and affectations, endeavoured te draw upon themselves 
one of those looks of love which she lavished in such profusion on her 
little companion. 

But if she bore towards her daughter such affection, the child also 
seemed to return it with a devotion scarcely less ardent. It was 
never happy but when fondling and fondled by her, and was always 
pining and moping “bad” (to use a technical term), when her avoca- 
tions led her from its society, On this account it never was that favor- 
- - ty us which its beauty and intelligence might otherwise have ren- 

ered it. 

I may state that she was a woman of very low moral character—an 
abandoned and utterly profligate person, indeed—apparently without any 
one redeeming feature, save the engrossing attachment to her infant. I 
shall say no more on this point, but leave you, considering her station in 
life, to guess the rest. 

Her name was Clara Benattar, as was also that of her daughter. She 
was said to be an Italian Jewess, though we could only surmise her 
origin, as she never talked of any of the past events of her life. At all 
events she had played for a considerable time at Franconi’s, in Paris, 
where a son of Mr. Codoni’s engaged her. 


The child and she used constantly to perform together on horseback, 


or on the tight-rope or slack-wire, on all of which she displayed consum-~| 


mate proficiency and grace, but especially the first. They were wont 
thus to assume such characters as Venus and Cupid, Psyche and Cupid, 
Hebe and Ganymede, Aurora and Zephyr, and the confidence, the total 
absence of fear displayed by the liitle one, when apparently in the most 
dangerous positions—nay, its look of wild delight when in such circum- 
stances—its shrill, joyous laughter and exclamations, and the clapping of 
its tiny hands, conspired to take away every feeling of anxiety from the 
minds of the spectators, and leave them lost in delight and wonder. 

The animal, too, that she chiefly used, as if to render the exhibition 
perfect, was one of exceeding spirit and beauty. 1t was a young blood- 
mare, black as a coal, which, having been rendered unfit, by an easily 
eoncealed accident, for the turf or chase, was purchased by our mana- 
ger, and trained for exhibition in the arena. 

Well, our season—a perfectly successful one, though prolonged to the 
utmost, at length was Over, and the benefit aights came on. 

It was Clara’s benefit, and she had advertised some of her most beau- 
tiful and attractive performances. The great building, as might be ex- 
pected, was crowded to the utmost in every part, but especially the gal- 
lery, the low rate of admission to which made it to be frequented chiefly 
by the inferior and more juvenile portion of the community. 

A gorgeous spectacle commenced the entertainments, and when it was 
over, Madame Clara and her child were announced amid contiaued 
rounds of applause. The black mare was first announced, and led round 
the ring by two of the servants of the establishment, who ran at its head, 
for as yet it had not become so habituated to its occupation as not to be 
startled by the glare of gas, the shouting of the audience, and the ear- 
piercing music of our band. 

Then Clara bounded lightly into the arena, attired in a drapery that 
set off her unrivalled symmetry of person to an admirable degree. It 
was intended to picture her as Ariadne, and round her loose, short, 
black curls, was bound a garland of roses, lilies, and vine-blossoms—all 











en course, but perhaps better calculated than real for a scenic 
y: 

hen with one of her strange enchaming smiles she had courtesied 
lowly to the house, in jumped her lovely child, attired in a close-fitting, 
skin-colored dress, with twu tiny butterfly-wings like a little Cupid, bear- 
ing in one hand a thyrsus, or bunch of grapes, and in the other a small 
gilded chalice. 

In a twinkling this little Bacchus had sprung with a cleer cry of joy- 
ous laughter into her arms, and kissing the creature with an appearance 
of the utmost fondness on the lips and brow, she took a few quick steps, 
and with a bound, seated herself on the unsaddled back of the black mare. 
Upon the instant the grooms let go its head, and away it darted, gall 
ing furiously round the circle, while band struck up a most fairly-like and 
beautiful strain, one of the dance airs in the opera “ La Favorite,” of 
Denizetti, and the two men retreated to the centre alongside of the rid- 
ing-master and myself. 

For a time nothing was to be heard save the muffled sounding, rapid 
tread of the horse’s feet among the sawdust, and the fitful rise and Rat 
of the wild melody from the lighter instruments of the band, with per- 
haps now and then an insuppressible exclamation of delight from scatter- 
ed members of the audience. With these exceptions, all was breathless 
silence and admiration, as the fair equestrian and her child went on with 
their daring and graceful evolutions. 

Now she would recline at length on the bare back of the flying steed, 
with an ap of the utmost ease and unconcern, whilst the tiny 
Bacchus nestled in her bosom. Anon she would gently rise, kneel upon 
one knee in an attitude classically graceful, and looked round and upward 
to the little one that perched on e shoulder, and embracing her flower- 
girt brow, would seem to be laughingly pressing the juice from the grape- 
cluster into the chalice she held aloft in her hand. 

All this while, the smiling look of warm and passionate affection to 
the infant never left her lovely features, though it was occasionally ws 
led with the blushful glow of strange inward exultation, so c 


of her, at the quick, short rattles of applause, that seemed to burst at 
once from the whole enraptured audience. 

Then ske rose gradually to her feet, every change of posture being 
marked by the most poetical elegance of motion, cn skipped lightly on 
the bare croup of the wildly galloping mare, whirling the young Bacchus 
about her head the while, or rather seeming to make the infant deity fly 
with its little fluttering wings, as she danced in swimming gyrations. 

The way this latter feat was managed was simple enough. A system 
of bands of thin, but strong leather, passed under the child's dreas round 
its waist, beneath, it, and over its shoulders. These ali met, and were 
secured together at the bend of its back to a my | steel ring, which she 
wore around three fingers of her hand, with the fourth and thumb con- 
trolling by a wire the two little gauze wings at its shoulders, which,were 
mounted on small spiral springs, so that she could make them quiver or 
fold them to its back as she pleased. 

Well, while she was thus flying round, and while the house was all 
eye for her, and all ear for the admirable musical accompaniment— 
whilst the horse was galloping at its most furious speed—at once, just 
as she was opposite to the pit, the winged Bacchus seemed to leave her 
shoulder and fly towards the ground. 

As it fell, one of the wildly flung-up hind hoofs of the animal met it 
and the next instant it was tossed lifeless and almost headless into the 
air, its orains dropping in a shower upon the persons of the closely-seated 
pit spectators, and immediately after, its little body with its painted 
wings and gaudy frippery, lay dead and niotionless, like a crushed but 
terfly among the dust of the arena, 

There was a strange, sudden bustle among the spectators at first— 
they rose to their feet by masses—many screamed abruptly with dread, 
others gave hurried words of direction, and numbers jumped frem the 
pit and lower boxes to render assistance. But the great majority were 
altogether unconscious for the first moment or two of the harrowing 
event, their eyes following the equally unconscious equestrian, as she was 
borne with lightning speed round the circle. 

The 1iding-master and myself, stunned with the sight for a second, 
as soon as we could command our limbs, sprang from the centre, where 
we stuod, to raise the shattered body of the child ; but ere we had time to 
touch it, the fiery gallop of the black mare had swept its rider round the 
ring, and she appeared on the same spot. 

As she came near, she seemed paralyzed with surprise and horror, 
standing in an attitude forcibly expressive of these emotions on the back 
of the animal (whereon, from mechanical habit merely, for it could 
not be from effort, she continued to maintain her balance), and with start- 
ing eyes, uplifted brows, parted lips, and features, the deadly pallor of 
of which was fearfully evident beneath the warm artificial complexion 
they bore, regarding the steel ring upon her hand to which a fragment 
of leather was now attached. 

But when she saw the mangled frame of her heart’s idol motionless 
amozg the dust, with the wild shriek of a mother’s despair she leaped 
from her place, and fell frantically, grovelling on the ground beside it. 
A strange, unnatural scream was that !—such as sball ring through my 
brain when age or disease may have made my ears impervious ; and it 
rose in loud and louder waves of piercing sound, till it filled the four 
corners of the vast amphithea:re, and was sent back in echoes and rever- 
berations to lacerate anew the hearing, quashing the tumult of the 
alarmed and excited audience, as the crash of thunder in a tempest 
drowns the turmoil of the waters. 

All was confusion and uproar, amazement and terror, among the peo- 
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ple ; women fainted, and children were crushed and trodden upon, and 
they struggled hither and thither apparently without any object—a strong 
panic seeming to have taken possession of them, while over the whole 
floated a deaf@ning roar of mingled noises, louder than the loudest ap- 
plause that had ever sounded there. 

Meanwhile the band went on with their music, blowing and stringing 
their utmost to. be heard above the clamor of the arena ; for they were 
placed behind a screen in one of the entrance-passages, to let the or- 
chestra be filled with spectators, and were not aware of what had hap- 
pened. 

The horse, moreover, riderlese, und frantic with fear and excitement, 
flew round and round, tossing its head in the air, and flinging aloft the 
dust from its heels. Several of the company and servants rushing in 
from without, made attempts to catch it, in which I also joined. But 
they were in vain ; for the affrighted creature, darting from its course, 
dashed across the circle, and springing wildly over the barrier that en- 
closed it, was the next instant kicking and plunging, struggling and snort- 
ing, among the densely-crowded audience in the space called the gallery, 
who, mad with terror, and screaming to heaven for aid, crushed back- 
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wards with fierce struggling from around it, as if a very demon in a | 


palpable shape had come among them. 

Oh, the terrors of that dreadful night—terrors to which the dazzling 
glare of light, the gorgeously decorated scene, and the thrilling music, 
lent a strange sublimity approaching to the supernatural ! 


As I sprang after the animal with a coil of rope, which I had hastily 
seized somewhere about the place, and which I intended to throw over 
it, so as to obtain by entangling its head or limbs, some purchase where- 
by to restrain its plunging, and drag it into the ring. I got caught in the 
working vortex of the terror-stricken crowd, and after a few struggles, 
found myself crushed vo the ground between the seats, and the next mo- 
After some hard but useless 


ment trampled over by a hundred feet. 
attempts to rise, I became insensible and what happened thereafter I 
only heard by report many days afterwards. 


recovered consciousness in the wards of the surgical hospital, of the 
It was more than a 
month befure I was dismissed, cured ; and by that time the circus had 
been removed, no trace of it remaining, save the hollow space where the 
Tt was 
shut up the day after the above event, and Mr. Codoni, with his troop, 
When they had performed there 
for some time, it was broken up and dispersed, the manager returning 


place where I lay—my frame a mass of bruises. 


sawdust, mingled with the sand, indicated the site of the arena. 
left the place and went to America. 


to Europe, and settling somewhere in his ewn country 


Of course, I found my occupation gone, and once more returned to the 


legitimate line of my profession. 
Clara, I learned, was a maniac—the inmate of a public asylum. 


have a kind of authority intrusted to her over other female patients. 


Since then, I have played in other concerns of the kind, but never in 
&ny one approaching in the remotest degree to the splendor of Mr. Co- | 
For a couple of years I was part proprietor of one myself, 
which didfvery well till, in an unlucky hour, having introduced (my old 
passion) some regular dramatic pieces among our performances, the 
— of a royal theatre, on whose preserves it appears we had been 

n poaching, instituted law proceedings against us, and “ fixed”’ us all 


doni’s. 


in prison, 


means of earning his bread, thank Heaven! you can never know. 
———< 


Rev. Mr. Caswati's Account or American Fanatics.—It is | 
painful to the Christian mind to reflect on the scenes which often oc- | 


Here 
she still remains ; at least she did when I was last at the place ; but 
she is now quiet, cheerful, and docile; indeed, so far recovered, as to | 


After that, for some time, I could get nothing to do; and 
what it is tobe an actor, without an engagement. and with no other 


| a discrélion. 


curred, and which are still too frequently exhibited, in Western America, 


at meetings professedly religious. Frequently not only whole communities | . : : : 
6°? re 4 J y | in the train of a pious hermit, who traverses from city to city, from 


but vast regions have been subject te the most extraordinary attacks of 


enthusiasm. 


In the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, from the year 


1800 to 1804, both inclusive, meetings were often held, as at present, in 


the open air, and lasted for a number of days in succession. During the 


continuance of these meetings the people remained on the ground day 
and night, listening to the most exciting sermons, and engaging in a 
mode of worship which consisted chiefly in alternate crying, laughing, 
singing, and shouting, accompanied with gesticulations of a most extraor- 
dinary character. Often there would be an unusual outcry, some bursting 


forth into loud ejaculations of thanks-giving, others exhorting their care- 


less friends to turn to the Lord; some struck with terror, and hastening to 
escape, others trembling, weeping, and swooning away, till every ap- 
pearance of life was gone, and the extremities of the body assumed the 


coldness of a corpse. 
the ground apparently without sense or motion. 


At one meeting not less than 1,000 persons fell to 
It was common to 


see them shed tears plentifully about an hour before they fell; they were 
then seized with a general tremor, and sometimes they uttered one or 


two piercing shrieks in the moment of falling. 


This latter phenomenon 


was common to both sexes, to all ages, and to all sorts of characters. 
Towards the close of this commotion, viz , about the year 1803, convul- 


sions became prevalent, and were distinguished as the “ rolling exercise,’ 


the “ jerks,” and the “barks,” which are thus described by credible 


witnesses :—'‘ The “ rolling exercise” consisted doubling the head and 


feet together, and rolling over and over like a hoop; or in stretching the 
body horizontally, and rolling through mud and mire like swine. The 


“az ” . . . : . | 
jerks” consisted in violent twitches and contortions of the body in all 


its parts. Sometimes the head would fly half wav round, and back- 


wards and forward, nntil not a feature could be recognised. 
tacked by the “jerks” the victims of enthusiasm sometimes leaped like 
frogs, end exhibited every grotesque and hidious contortion of the face 
and limbs. The “barks” consisted in getting down on all fours, growl- 
ing 


| the only news wortb hearing. 





When at- 


snapping the teeth, and barking like dogs. Sometimes numbers of 


>? 


the people squatted down and looking in the face of the minister, conti- 
nued demurely barking at him while he preached to them. 1 a 
were peculiarly, gifted in prophecies, trances, dreams, rhapsodies, visions 
of angels, of heaven, and of the holy city.” 


These last 


—————_a—— 
LEGEND OF HILDEBRAND CASTLE. 


OR, HOW THE DEVIL APPEARED TO A CRUSADER. 


Tt was nigh upon noon when Sir Hildebrand was idly leaning against 
the parapet of his castle, with hia eyes fixed on vacancy, with his mouth 
distended by a most protentous yawn, and with every other pathogno- 
monic symptom of that worst of diseases, a nothing-to-doishness, depict- 
ed on his whole person and demeanor. He had already once and 
again examined his armor, and found it perfect and polished; he had 
loitered through his stables, looked in upon his hawka, and given an eye 
to the kennel. His beautiful greyhound was too fatigued with yesterday’s 
chase to respond to his master’s carcases, and lay at his feet, as listless 
as his master. There was no stranger within, to play chess w ithal; 
there was no travelling merchant without, journeying across the plain, 
whose unprotected bales might invite the knightto plunder. Of all the 
fishes out of water, there is none so perfect as your feudal chieftain, 
when without mischief on his hands. A modern lieutenant of infantry, 
when in country quarters, may spit over the bridge, or smoke a cigar. 
A farmer in a heavy day’s 1ain may amuse himself with cursing the 
weather; and an expectant place-hunter waiting in the anteroom of a 
government office, may scribble epigrams, or stir the fire; nsy, a coun- 
try justice, with an empty gaol, and no poachers to prosecute, may sleep, 
But how has the stalwart knight of the middle ages 
to get rid of his superfluous vitality, except indeed by occasiona! blood- 


| letting ? 


How long the revery into which Sir Hildebrand had fallen might have 


| continued we know not, but at length, interrupted it was, and that by 
| the appearance of a monk from behind the trees, “tottering along the 


road” on his mule, which he belabored with an activity announcing 
from afar his impatience to arrive :—this monk was the chaplain and 
confessor of Sir Hildebrand and his household. 

Sir Hildebrand as he saw him approach, hastened forward to meet 
his clerical friend at the gate ;—a courtesy he seldom paid to mortal man, 
but Sir Hildebrand just then wanted a sensation, and the chaplain was a 
professed newsmonger. 

““So! holy father,” he exclaimed, ‘‘dinner has been over these two 
hours ; and what can have urged you and your mule to such unwonted 


| speed, with nothing to overtake ?”’ 


“News, Sir Knight, [ have great news, and marvellous abroad,” 
(he did not in modern parlance say bloody news); the greatest 
news—”’ 

‘(Ts there war in the land?” interposed the knight, who thought war 
“War with whom and where‘ Is it the 
king with his refractory barens? or isit the old feud renewed between our 
neighbours Long Sword and the Count ?”’ 

‘“‘ Heaven forefend,”’ replied the chaplain, crossing himself. 


“ That 


indeed were but vanity, or worse still, between Christians, downright _ 


sacrilege. The war I bring you Sir Hildebrand, is a holy war,—a war 
against infidels, a war by the express will of God; and all Europe rings 
with it.”” 

Sir Hildebrand’s eyes flashed fire. 

“All the world are in arms,” continued the chaplain: “al! following 


castle to castle, from country to country, praying, preaching, and pro- 
claiming the profanation of the hcly sepulchre, and demanding its deli- 
verance. Barons and bishops, fair dames and damsels of high degree, 


| men-at-arms and clerks, freemen and serfs, nay, the very children are in 
| movement ; you would think the day of judgement at hand, such a holla- 
| balloo do they keep up, crying out in their march in wild chorus ‘It is 


God's will, it is Ged’s will.’” 

It would have done any man good to have seen the knight, as firing 
at the chaplain’s tale, he bounded forward, exclaiming, 

“It is God's will; we too will march. But where 
are they?” . 

‘“‘ Some,” replied the monk, “are with Peter in Hungary. 22d some 
with Godfrey of Boulogne, march towards Marseilles.” 


“And I shut at home doing nothing!” cried the knight, and he dug 
Lis spurs inte the ground with vexation, as he hurried back to the castle, 
to call round him his household and vassals. ‘Send here my trusty 
follower Sir Robert,”’ he said to the first menial he encountered: “and 
let the household arm. By heaven! I must have at least twenty lances 
immediately under my banner.” 


Obedience was prompt when Sir Hildebrand ordered ; and from the 
horse-groom upwards, every man was soon assembled. Without giving 
himself the trouble of an allocution to awaken the religious sympathies 
of his followers, Sir Hildebrand turned at once to the chaplain, and de- 
manded the cross for himself and for his household. An ancient dame, 
whose jingling keys announced her office, brought forth a remnant of 
scarlet cloth, and Alice, her pretty maid, blushing to the eyes, cut out 


? —where 
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the crosses and delivered them to thechaplain, who blessed them, and 
fastened them to the breasts of the men. 

The ceremony over, the knight’s next thought was about the sup- 
lies. 

ee Master Raymond,” said he, to his steward and purse-keeper, “ look 
you into the chest, and bring ferth whatever remains of the broad 
pieces my father left me, Heaven rest his soul, when he died. 
Press all the vassals for the moneys that are“owing to me, and borrow 
what more you can from the abbey, or from the monks of St. Mary. If 
needs be, we must pledge or sell the broad Jands. By my father’s soul, 
"twas an ill deed the burning that Jew; he would have furnished 
us money, on a good mortgage, though he had raised the devil to 
get it.’’ 

Then turning a>ruptly to the monk, he began again his inquiries as to 
what he had learned in the city; end to the tale of all the valiant men 
and noble women who were already on the road, he exclaimed from time 
to time. 

“ And I forsooth must be last: all, all will be over and nothing left 
for me to do.” 

“Heaven will accept your good will,” said the chaplain. 

‘‘ Heaven makes its reckonings as 1 do, and will not be so easily sa- 
tisfied,” replied the knight, with something that sounded more like an 
oath than a prayer. 

* * ad * * * . 

It was dark night when Sir Hildebrand arrived at the castle where 
dwelled his cousin and friend, 

“Tt were foul shame t> me,” he had said, “to depart on this great 
deed of arms, without inviting my dear friend to share in the enterprise,” 
and he had ridden hard to overtake the purpose. To the sound of bis 
horn, a warder replied from above the wall, with the customary “ Who 
goes there?” 

“’Tis I, Sir Hildebrand; open quickly,” replied the knight; and 
o chains of the drawbridge rattled in the wind, as it fell at his bid- 

ing. 

The first to greet Sir Hildebrand was his friend, who, with his father, 
a knight still in the prime of life, rushed forward to meet him, exclaiming 

wil v hemeneand enthusiasm 
» “It is the will of God,—welcome, weleome!”’ 

“You have heard the news then?” 

“«We are but now arrived from the city, and looked for your coming.” 

By the light of blazing torches, the host and his son at once took the 
cross fiom the hands of Sir Hildebrand, and embraced each other on the 
steps of the great gate. Beholding the ceremony, stood the lady of the 
castle and her beautiful daughter Isabel, with countenances denoting ex- 
trenfe anxiety and apprehension. Sir Hildebrand was forthwith con- 
ducted into the castle, where supper awaited him; and then for the first 
time he remembered that he had not eaten since the morning. The meal 
was partaken by all amidst animated discussions on the promised expe- 
dition; while the host pledged his nephew, and drank to the Hermit 
Peter,—to the jfirst skirmish,—to the fall of Jerusalem, &e. &e. 
At times, however, Sir Hildebrand became silent and abstracted, 
as his eyes were bent upon the darkest corner of the room, where 
sat the lovely Isabel ensconced in a high chair, as if to escape from ob- 
servation. 

When Sir Hildebrand left his own comfortable fireside to ride e long 
twenty miles in the dark, it was not (whatever he may have thought )-for 
the beaux yeuz alone of his cousin knight, he had undertaken that task ; 
as soon, therefore, as he could escape from the supper-table, he walked 
to that dark corner, and addressed the maiden. 

“What, already asleep, cousin? he said, as he passed his fingers 
through the fair hair of the beautiful girl. 

“Sleep now !” she replied; “ and the time so short ?”” 

Sir Hildebrand understood what she meant, and kneeling at her feet, 
placed his hands on the two arms of the chair, so as to enclose the per- 
son of the maiden, who shrank back, in modesty, to the back of the seat. 
A few tears fell from her eyes, ber head dropped forward, and was re- 
ceived in the hands of the knight. 

«« My beloved !”" he exclaimed. 

“Say rather, most unfortunate ; am I not, to lose my father and 
brother ? and you, too, abandon me ; who will now protect us?” 

Sir Hildebrand drew her to his heart. 

Suffering her head to remain where he had placed it, she murmured as 
if to herself, 

“Yes, for a moment, be it so.” 

“ For life!’ he replied; “ for ever !”’ 

« Bat the Saracens.” 

“Tt is the will of God, and he will protect me. Pray for us, Isabel ; 
will you not? But before we go, may I not ask your parents for you? 
The pope will grant a dispensation—shall I not claim you for my bride ?”” 

“Doso,” replied the maiden, and she placed her hand in that of Sir 
Hildebrand. 


* * * * * * 


Seven years had elapsed since that eventful day ; but where were then 
the three brave knights, where the men-at-arms, and the archers, who 
with axe and lance, partisan and bow, had followed them to the east 1— 
Of the stout- hearted troop, which left the castle-gates of Sir Hildebrand, 
full of vigor and life, and making the air ring with their trumpets and 
clarions, thirty alone had reached the shores of Palestine. Some rolled 
beneath the waves of the Mediterranean; some fell at Cyprus, and some 
at Constantincple. 





| 


| man at bis utmost need. 


A month's campaigning had reduced these thirty to | one whe had a right to be there. 





three ; and of the three, the father and son in turn met their fate upon 
tle plein of Joppa, where they were left, covered with gashes, for the 
vultures and chacals to make their supper of them. Sir Hildebrand 
alone survived ; and he, too, was stretched in the deepest dungeon of a 
Saracen tower, covered with some dozen of half-cured wounds, and very 
closely approximating to the notions of Sir John Falsiaff un the subject 
of honor. At one moment he might have been seen stamping his feet, 
and striking with his fists on the double wall,—a way he had for express- 
ing the starling’s phrase, ‘‘ I can’t get cut ;"’ and then again he was down 
on his krees, praying to God and his saints to help a distressed gentle- 
Anon in a paroxysm of tears, he would kiss a 
certain blue aud silver ribbon given to him at parting by Isabel, his 
weeping bride ; but since stained with his own bleed, and considerably 
te worse for wear. 

The situation, it must be owned was far from pleasant, and might 
have tired the patience of dispositions more tempered to suffering than 
that of a half-starved crusader. Every morning, indeed, found Sir Hii- 
debrand taking heart of grace, breakfasting upon that exceedingly un- 
satisfactory, though light and wholesome diet, hope; but as the weary 
day drew its tedious length to a close, his courage y obey and his heart 
sunk within him, when he threw himself despairingly on the damp floor. 
Inaction was killing him, end a touch of the ague was rapidly hastening 
the process; while a longing desire to behold once more his bride before 
he died, rendered his position yet more tantalizing. 

Afier a long and mournful! revery, on one of these occasions, rage took 
possession of his soul: and with outstretched arms and distorted counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, ; 

“T can endare this ns longer! better surrender myself body and soul, 
tio——"” 

Before the words were well out of his moutk, the proverbial conse- 
quence of such talk was made manifest :—talk of the devil, and he’s at 
your elbow. 

For the honor of the burning throne, however, we may as well confess 
the truth,—it was not THE devil in propria persond ; it was not Papa 
Satan, nor Lucifer, nor Beelzebub, nor any of the master spirits of the 
mighty poets of the lower regions; but one of those oy subaltern, 
petty-fogging spirits (like the Belphegor of Macchiavelli, the souffre- 
dow/eurs of his superiors,) a wretch who got a miserable existence by 
trafficking retail in stray souls; buying them to sell again to his master, 
as an old-clothesman does by garments. 

“ Hulloa!” exclaimed Sir Hildebrand, taken somewhat aback by the 
unexpected appearance. ‘‘Is that you? Are you, too, a prisoner among 
the Saracens?” 

“ Why, not exactly,” said the fiend,—* only in waiting on your wor- 
ship; being always very decidedly at your service.” 

* Hum!” returned the knight; “service is all very well, and very 
polite too; but the gentlemen of your colored cloth seldom do any 
thing without an eye to their own interests. So, at a word, what do 
you ask?” 

“ Ask 1—I, Sir Knight? Oh, nothing to speak of—nothing of any con- 
sequence—no prompt payment whatever. Only give mea bill, no matter 
at how long a date, for your scul, and you shal! live in the mean time 
like a gentleman, and want for nothing.” 

“ Vade retro, old gentleman—my soul, indeed ’—the soul of a cruse- 
der!’ 

“ As you please, Sir Knight,” cried the fiend, with an impertinent 
leer; “ it wouldn’t be the first of them if you did; only 1 forgot to tell 
you that Godfrey has got comfortably into Jerusalem, and is thinking of 
you no more than the Pope of Rome. Well, goodbye.” 

Sir Hildebrand gave a despairing look that would have made the for- 
tune of the worst melodrame that ever was acted. 

“* But I say,”’ continued the imp; “ the crusaders are about to return 
t» their homes and their wives ; while you, Sir Knight, you'll never smell 
the flowers of the heath blowing ove: your castle.” 

The Knight dropped his head on his breast. 

“No, you'll rot inch by inch where you are ; alone, unfriended, with- 
out even death to relieve you.” 

The knight gnawed his nails with impatience; while the fiend turned 
as if to take his departure. Suddenly resuming, however, he said. 

“Ob! I forgot, there is the old baron, the hereditary enemy of your 
house, has taken advantage of your absence to help himself to the best of 
your broad lands.” 

Sir Hildebrand bounded up like a roe. 

More than that, Sir Knight, the rascal is in love with your wife; and 
though to do her justice, she has hitherto held firm; he'll have her at 
last : les absens—you know the proverb.” 

“« What else, thou most devilish of devils, whet else 7” roared the knight 
in an agony of vexation. 

« T'll show her to you, if you like; and won’t charge you a groat for 


| the sight,” seid the demon. 
| Oh, for the love of heaven! show me Isabel—let me but see her. 





“ Certainly 1 will; but not for the love of that place. 
| Ina moment, as if a picture were displayed on the dork wall, was seen 
the old feudal barrack, the home of Sir Hildebrand’s encestors; and in a 
well-known chamber, the mourning Isabel was visible, kneeling and pray- 
ing for the soul of her defunct husband. 


Sir Hildebrand winced as if a waep had stung him. 
| 


While the unhappy husband gazed in silence, a door opened in the 
| rene, and the hated baron entered the chamber with the nonchalance of 
Addressing Isabel in a tone of cool 
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insolence, that made the knight’s blood boil in his veins, he wound up a 

, brief, but very argumentative, by informing her, that if she would 
not be his wife with a good grace, he would take care she should be his, 
whether she would or no. 

This speech told—as we say of speeches in the House of Commons 
—the lady relented, dried her eyes, and declared that if her husband did 
not return in a fortnight, it should be a match. 

Here the demon stamped with his hoof. the whole scene vanished, and 
the knight looked only on the dark and dripping wall. 

“ This,”’ said the fiend, “is the fourteenth day, and 

The knight writhed with agony, while a cold dew started from his 
forehead, and trickled down his distorted visage. 

‘ «T suppose it’s a bargain then?’’ drawled out the fiend. “A long 
life and a merry,—TIsabel and vengeance ; and all for the small consider- 
ation of ———, which, by the by, a less goodnatured devil would have 
wrung from you, with half the treuble, by only leaving you to your 
despair.” a ; 

“Not so fast,” exclaimed the knight, whose opinions on the point, 
were for a man of his stamp and calling, unusually decided. “ My soul 
I will not give you; but I'll tell you what I'li do. Til play for it with 
you, and the game shall be, who shail overreach the other. {f I succeed 
in doing you, it shall be quits between us; but if 1 fail, then since it 
must be so, the soul’s your own. 

“ Dune,” said the devil; “ agreed; and between gentlemen, done and 
done is as good as a bond.” 

‘‘ Thus then it stands,” says the knight: “ you shal! carry me home to 
my castle without delay.” 

“Instantly, if you require it; but a few hours will make the journey 
more pleasant.” 

“ Right,” said the knight: ‘and then you must stay supper with me.” 

“Oh, no ceremony,” replied the evil one. 

“T tell you, I ask you to supper after vespers; it is a pat of our 
agreement ; and it is further agreed that you shall sup when I have done.” 

“ Before or after, that’s all one to the devil.” 

“ Well, then, for your supper you shel! have my leavings ; 
ber, if you find a morsel to eat, L consent to be yours,” 

“ Sir Knight, the devil has long teeth,” quoth the fiend. 

“Sir Devil, I'll stand my chance,’’ said the knight; and the prison 
was instantly vacated. 

* 7 


” 


and remem- 


* * * * * . 


After a remarkable pleasant voyage, the demon and his charge alighted 
on a gentle eminence a stone’s throw from the castle, which was the 
proposed terminus of their day’s journey. On setting his foot on the 
ground, the demon came down so heavily, that the print of his hoof sank 
deep into the rock, where the impression remains to be seen by those 
who go to look for it to this day. This, reader, you are aware, is an uni- 
versal etiquette on such occasions. 

The day was far spent, and the two allies, spiritual and carnal, enter- 
ed the castle by a narrow footpath, that attested the lonely solitude and 
desolation and solitude of its inmates. The court was overgrown with 
weeds ; and if the fux had looked out of the window, as in the days of 
Ossian, the rank grass would certainly have waved around his head. 

Sadly Sir Hildebrand ascended the steps; and the ponderous knocker 
under his hand, sent its echoes resounding through the courts and towers. 
Presently from the wasisdas, or peep-hole in the gate, the knight's aged 
nurse showed herself, open-mouthed and epen eyed, at the unwonted 
summons. 

“ What, are you there still, old duchess?” quoth the knizht, 
quick, open the gate. Dvn’t you know your old master, 
staring there?” 

“ Wretch! varlet!’’ ; “are we not sad enough 
here, but you must come to make a mock of us? Away with you in the 
devil’s name, hence.”’ : "| 

“ Why, old-lady, have you lost your eyes ? 
foster-child Hildebrand.” 

“You, Sir Hildebrand! you lean, scurvy fellow ; a likely story indeed. 

“ If you are Sir Hildebrand, where are your vassals, your banners, your 
men at arms?” 

“‘ Dead, all dead, good Winnifted, and I alone am left to tell 
the tale.” 

Here the demon came with a lie to the assistance of his fiiend, and 
the knight obtained admission in the name of his rival. Once in the cas- 
tle, the poor crusader (admitted on the fuoting of charity,) wasted the 
time in vain efforts to procure a recognition from some one of his many 
followers. At length midnight came, and with it came the rival chieftain 
te claiin his bride. 

“Now, demon,” quoth the knight, “up to the turret; sound out the 
ban and the arrie¢re ban.” 

The chapel was illumineted, and every thing was prepared for the 
ceremony. The bride knelt on a crimson cushion beside her mother, 
as the ladies on such occasions say, “‘tolerably composed ;” and she 
waited with becoming resignation the event. 

Followed by his retainers, and the neighbours, who came flocking in to 
the tolling of the great bell, the odieus usurper, with flushed countenance 
and dancing eyes, proceeded along the aisle, stamping with his spurred 
heel, as if to awaken the very dead that slept beneath, to arise and 
witness the overthrow of their house. Placing himself at the right of 
the bride, he called with the air and voice of a Petruchio, to the trem- 


bling monk, our old acquaintance, and in a menacing tone desired him to 
do his duty. 


* forth, 
that you stand 


screamed the dame 


Cannot you see it is I your 








| devil to sup upon. 
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Sir Hildebrand could contain himself no , but seizing bis zival 
by the neck, uttered loud the war-cry of his ily. The astenished 
bridegroom started, and at the aspect of Sir Hildebrand turned pale 
and trembled, no wonder; for he recognised in the wobegone 
knight, the ghost of an injured husband sent to interrupt the mar- 
riage ceremoney. The barons, in those days believed in ghosts as 
firmly as in the pope’s infullibility, and the hour as we have said, 
was twelve. 

“ Friends or enemies,” cried the knight, still grasping bis rival, ‘‘ nobles 
or vassals, is there no on@ among you to recognise Sir Hildebrand, the 
lord of this castle?” 

Not a tongue not an eye moved in recognition; none, save only the 


| aged greyhound, which we have seen the faithful companion of the knight 


in the days of his prosperity, responded to theappeal. At the first accent 
of his master’s voice, the grateful animal rose on his legs, approached 
with a low whine, and wagging his tale, raised his fore paws to the 
knight’s breast. The bystanders were astonished: some, convinced, 
shouted lustily, “ ’Tis Sir Hildebrand !” Others, more timid, exclaimed, 
“’Tis a robber,—a Saracen—a magician!” 

The Baron, at length aroused from his stupor, wrenched himself from 
Sir Hildebrand’s grasp, and raised bis drawn swond high in the air to 
strike. The knight seized, fromthe neighboring tomb, the broken shaft 
of an old lance, which had been placed there as a trophy; and straight 
a combat commenced, for life or for death, between the two rivals. 
Whether in truth the knight westhe best man, or whether the demon ad- 


| ded to his other civilities a litde Mephistophilean assistance from behind 


in the fight, we know not; but sc it was, that the usurper was left with- 


| out longer occasion for a wife or a castle, and was borce out of the cha- 


pel by his flying retainers, with some score or two ef wounds on his 
body, ‘‘the least a death to nature.” 

When the chapel was emptied, the victorious knight, approaching his 
wife, praduced (for fear of accidents) from his bosom the blue and silver 


| ribbon as a token, before he claimed her recognition. 


“ My ribbon,” she said, ‘sure enough, but are you indeed Sir Hilde- 
brand? How very odd! How much you are changed. I declare by all 
the saints in Paradise, I should not have known you.” 

She would, like Mrs Beppo, have asked afier his liver, but in those 
days livers were not in fashion. 

‘To supper to supper,” exclaimed the demon, who had assumed the 
shape of a worthy ecclesiastic to celebrate the event. 

“ With all my heart,” quoth the crusader, somewhat disarranged by 
this untoward reminiscence, but anxious to bring matiers to an issue. 
“But have you such a thing about you as a broad piece?” 

The demon was good to that amount, and the knight, slipping the 
money into the shrivelled palm of his nurse, whispered something in her 
ear. The gratuity or bribe, (whichever Father Foigarde might have 


called it) had its effect. When supper was announced the parties ad- 


| journed to the great hall, where an ample table was magnificently set 


forth for the guests; but there was nothing upon it by way of repast, 
save only one poor plate of nuts, 

The knight placed himself between his wife’s mother and her daugh- 
ter, Isabel, who from time to time regarded him with more of doubt than 
of satisfaction, as she cracked her nuta, while the rest of the party looked 
on insilence. At the corner of the table sat the demon, with his flaming 
eyes fixed on the knight, as if he could have gulped him down without 
salt, impatient fur the price of his bargain. 

Slowly, ard one by one, the knight proceeded with his supper, taking 
especial care that not an atom of thekernels should remain behind for the 
At last, when a!l was eaten, and Sir Hildebrand had 
ence more gone over the shells with redoubled attention, to make all 
sure, he pushed the dish towards the demon, exclaiming, 

“ There, old fellow, try if yeu can sup after me now; and then be of 
with you in Heaven's name.”’ 

The demon, whether it was the shells, or the affront, that he could not 
swallow, or whether he did not relish the knight's mode of swearing, 
was not slow in doing as he was bid, and he vanished throvgh a hole he 
made for the nonce in the castle-wall. 

Why he took that trouble, we cannot exactly say; the door was open, 
or he might have gone up the chimney if he preferred it, and there was 
nothing in his discomfiture so pleasing that he should thus commemo- 
rate the adventure. Yet all the masons that ever were seen from that 
time to this, could not have closed the hole thus made, so that there it 
remains a witness of the deed to all visiters;—unless, indeed, the old 
castle has been pulled down, which we will not answer for, not having 
travelled there to see. 

Now was not this a deuced silly divil, good readers; and was it worth 
any one’s while to be a devilto so little purpose ? 


Everything, however, did not prosper with Sir Hildebrand. Whether 


the recollection of this compact weighed on his spirits, or Le was less 


than satisfied with his reception at home,—or whether, more probable 
still, he regretted the loss of his beautiful green acres, sold or mortgaged 
to heaven knows who, he never held up bis head afterwards, but went 
moping about, till one day he set off with his greyhound and a wal. 
let to a distant hermitage, to repent through the rest of his life, in 
fasting and in prayer. What became of him eventually, was never 
known. The little remnant of his property fell into the hands of the 
church ; and his boots and spurs (all that remains of the valiant 
crusader) hangs up in the north transept of Saint Mary’s Abbey to 
this day.—New Monthly Magazine. 
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Law.—Law may be compared to a new boot—a luxury which we ap- 
proach with undisguised reluctance, and quit with supreme delight—a 
thing which transforms the ordiaarily calm and placable man into a liv- 
ing tormert to himself and all around him. 
“actions,” all equally horrible and astounding to the defendant, who finds 
the fact of his owing four guineas fur a dress coat recited in the most 
mystic terms by a composition called a “declaration,” which 
commences with— For that whereas,’ and then proceeds to aver that 
he is indebted “ in £100 fur goods sold and delivered,” “‘ £100 for work 
and labor done and perfurmed,” £100 for materials fousd and provided,” 
“ £100 for money paid, laid out and expended,” and “ £100 due on ac- 
count stated.” To this the plea” very civilly an«wers that th 





atmosphere near that town. It was first seen about three o’clock in the 


| morning, like a small globe of fire, and moving backwards and forwards 


There are several kinds of | 


from eust to west, and returning to the point of departure ; Lut a little 
before six it burst out into a huge mass of flame, which remained sta- 
tionary urti! dawn and then disappeared. ‘“ The fiery Globes,” remarks 


| the Echo Saum urois, are nothing else than hydrogen ges, collected in 


b gravely | 


the upper regione of the atmosphere, to which molecules of bituminous 
or sulphureous basis unite themselves. The whole being set on fire by 


| the action ofelectricity, or even by the inflammable properties of the gas 


e defend: | 


ant never had the goods, does not owe the money, and never promised to | 


pay. Then succeeds a * Replication,” and to thata ‘ Rejoinder;” a 
“ Sarrejoinder” next appears in awtul dignity, followed by a “ Rebutter,”’ 
and then comes a “ Surrebutter,” and so on, until every species of at- 
tack and defence being exhausted, the parties declare themselves satis- 
fied, and prepare a “ Brief,” so called onaccount of its enormous length, 
having first enjoined the sheriff to catch “‘ twelve good and lawful men” 
to appear as jurors. This is one kind of action; thereare, however, seve- 
ral others, all highly interesting to thie parties concerned. 

; The public attention is ofien forcibly attracted to reports cf proceedings 
in the Admiralty Court, headed “The Queen against Twenty Casks of 


Brandy.” People naturall d her Majesty’s antipat ign | 
y ple naturally wonder at her Majesty’s antipathy to foreign | Spain and Italy were two different men. 


spirits, little imagining that she is really seeking to make them her own. 
When a man’s nose has been pulled, instead of stating the fact in plain 
terms, he derives a melancholy satisfaction from declaring that the de- 
fendant assaulted him “ with swords, staves, sticks, stones, cudgels, fists, 
and bludgeons; and thereby and therewit!,, beat, wounded, ill-treated, 


pummelled, kicked, maimed, bruised, and otherwise damaged him, and | 


spoiled the clothes he then and there had on, to wit: 6 coats, 6 waist- 
coats, 6 pairs of trousers, 6 pairs of boots, 6 hats, and 6 cloaks.” The 
plainuff, I say, my well comfort himself by reflecting on the dangers he 
has providentially escaped, and this inventory of his wardrobe (although 
it makes him seem somewhat like a Jew clothesman) is very delightful, 
as proving wealth and respectability. The most distinguishing feature 
in an attorney's character is philanthropy; he is theeavenger of the op- 
pressed, the champion of the innocent, and the benignant patron of the 
barrister. This last-named official wears a horse-hair wig, to prevent 
his own hair standing on an end when reciting the dreadful wickedness 
of the opposite party; he invariably assures the Court that he never rose 
to aidress them with such feelings as agitate his bosom “ on the present 
occasion ;”” and he calls the twelve very common-looking men who com- 
pose the common Jury “an intelligent and most respectable body ;”’ 
he always asks a witness who comes to prove a man’s hand-writing, 
how often he has been bankrupt, or taken “the benefit ?”—whether 
he is living with his wife—and, if not—why not? all this being very 
material to show that the coat in question was worth four guineas only, 
instead of five, and besides very agreeable to the witness's feelings, who 
has an opportunity of indulging the audience with a little smal! talk 
about his own rise and progress in life. The judge's duty isto snub the 
counsel on both sides, and bother the jury by furnishing them with a third 
method of looking at a case. The crier is a gentleman appointed to drown 
the noise of all other people by his own system of commanding silence; 
he is also deputed to get hal‘-a-crown from the winner, if possible, which 
is invested in the purchase of half-and-half for the Attorney-Geneval.— 


Punch. 





ee 


Tue Lawyer anv tae Devin; orn, a Suit 1n Cuanceny.—The | 


following most laughable anecdote points to a very grave fact with an 
emphasis as forcible as it is amusing: It seems that “‘once upon a time’’ 
& person, who was not satisfied with his lot in life, sought an interview 
with the devil, for the purpose of ascertaining whether he could not make 
an arrangement which would improve his circumstances. His Satanic 
Majesty was “everything that was obliging,” and soon the following 


bargain was struck:—The devil agreed, for the term of ten years, to | 


allow his client “ the full swing” of this world. He was to do precisely 
as he pleased, go where he pleased, and have what he pleased, upon 
condition, that at the end of the term he was to surrender himself as the 
absolute property of the devil, to be dealt with as the devil might please. 
Well, time passed on, the person employed himself to “the top of bis 
bent,” “ wearing purple and fine linen,” &., until the sands of the tenth 
year had well nigh runout. Then he became uneasy, and he went to his 
friend the devil, to ascertain if he could not get a release from his bar- 
gain, or at least effect a compromise. Much to his dismay he found his 
friend utterly impracticable. 
‘the bond,’ and turned a deaf ear to his client's entreaties. In despair 
the person sought a lawyer and stated his cese—after which he, with his 
legal friend, repaired to the quarters of the devil and made sundry pro- 
positions to him, all of which were rejected. At last the lawyer, in a 
p3ssion, shook his fist in the devil's face and said to him, “ club-footed, 
horn headed, long-tailed imp of darkness, I've got you now; if you don’t 


accept the last proposition I made to you, J'l/ put you in Chancery, sir | 
—yes, sir, JU! put you in Chancery, and then we'll see when you'll get | 


” ; . - 
out.” The devil turned as white as a sheet—liis tail became as limber 


as arag—and in a trembling voice he said, “ rather*than go into any 
Chancery, sir, I'll give the man up—take him, my good sir, and do what 
you please with him.” . 


Whatare Meteors.—The Echo Saumurois gives an account of a 


magnificent meteor which lately appeared in the upper regions of the 


a 





Shylock-like, i t ens 
nylock-like, he claimed the penalty of | to the weld thas he could come out uncsorched. 


| that he had twice tried to destroy himself. 





itself, gives out the brilliant light that excites cur surprise so much. 


More or Fornasant.—An Ltalian writes that Fornasari was the male 
star, asinger whom I find announced in the programme before me, of 
our own Opera. The public in London know nothing ofhim. He isa 
man gros, but not groas ; portly, and comely, even handsome ; a sort of 
Lablanche in juniority—what the giant singer might have been when he 
was young. When we saw him he was carrying all before him as Enri- 
co in “* Anna Bolena,” and as Mateo in ‘ Masanicilo.” His voice isa 
bass baritone, of great compass and power, with some flexibility, and a 
fine flow of clear and sonorous lower notes. Phillipo Galli, the artist- 
critic gave him high praise, but our London cognoscenti will judge for 
themselves. We can personally speak, however, to the grace, spirit, and 
energy of Fornasari’s acting, and we cannot forget his having played 
“ I} Barbiere” in several national varieties of style. The Barbers of 


More or Evsster.—Maddle. Fanny Elssler has lately been the cause 
of much conversation in theatrical circles. Some astonishment arose at 
the announcement in the bills of Covent-garden Theatre that the fair 
danseuse would make ber immediate appearance in “ La Tarentule,” 
it having been previously notified by the director of her Majesty's Thea- 
tre that Maddl. F. Elssier was engaged by bim forthe ensuing season. 
It has been naturally conceived that some misconception on the part of 
one or other of the directors has taken place ; but certain it isthat Mr. 
Bunn continues the announcement of name in his bills, while Mr. 
Lumley has actually set aside the ballet of “‘ La Esmeralda,” which was 
to have been presented at the commencement of tht season, with Dumi- 
latre for the heroine, and has substituted Edssler’s favorite “‘ Tarentule”’. 
inits place. The lady has arrived in London, and has already been ac- 
tively engaged at the rehearsals in the Opera House. What this misun- 
derstanding has arisen from we have yet tolearn ; the offer made to her 
by Mr. Bunn, it is said amounted to the sum of 2,000 guineas, and aclear 
benefit for two months, making a weekly salary of about £360, her en- 
gagement to include only a limited number of nights in each week. The 
Opera House we understand will be opened on the 4th of March. 

Bunn was not alone in his visit to Berlin to see Fanny. The King of 
Hanover and the Duke of Streilitz had also been to pay her a visit. 

Bramsitta.—This actress is thus spoken of ty an admirer. Brambilla 
is coming—dear, charming Brambilla—whose brief memoir of life alrea- 
dy records one of the most wild romances of modern times—a revival, as it 
were, of the mysteriaus life-tragedies of ancient Italy. She was engaged 
to be married to an Italian peer who, previous to his appointed nuptials, 
was seized and carried off by his dissenting family, and has not, I believe, 
been discovered er heard of since. Brambilla’s voice is a fine contralto, 
and she has snng a1 acted with mnch eclat at Paris, Vienna, and Mi- 
lan. I saw her play the Savoyard beautifully in the “ Linda de 
Chamoun.” 


Notions or A Luxatic.—A commission of lunacy was lately opened 
at Southwark to inquire into the state of mind of Mr. Thomas Marchant. 
[he unfortunate man, according to the evidence of the physician, ima- 
gired that he was inspired by the Deity, that he felt so happy, for he 
knew more than any other person, and had a secret which would make 
any person's fortune, which he would sell for £30,000. He imagined 
he was Nebuchadnezzar, end had become a beast, a pig, and other ani- 
mals; that Sir Walter Scott was his precursor, as St. John was to our 
Saviour; and if he were to throw himself out of the window and were 
killed, it would be no consequence, as he should rise the next day, for he 
was immortal, and had already died six or seven times; the Almighty 
had spoken to him, and supernatural voices had commanded him to cut 
his throat; he was Daniel I1I., and bad the world in his hands; had 
vast wealth and was to be the only pawnbroker in London; and intended 
putting some pieces of wood together to float to Waterloo Bridge, and 
there to form a flotilla, on which he would place three millions of men, 


| and this was to be towed down the river by a goose and a duck, and 


then they should go and beat the Chinese, and conquer the world. He 
wished to set the house on fire, to cast himself into the flames, and prove 
It further appeared 
The last time was the 25th 
January, when he endeavored to drown himself by keeping his head un- 
der water in the warm bath till the attendant hauled him up; he then 
said God had commanded him to do it, and that he should go to heaven 


| if he did. 


The Anglo-Indian empire comprises 250,000 square miles of one of 
the richest portions of the earth, containing every product that can con- 
tribute to the happiness of man; and yet the Hindoos are the most 
poverty-stricken wretches on earth. 


How to xezp a Horse ror Notuixc.—Buy a valuable hunter at 
Tattersall’s, turn him into a loose box, hire two grooms to wait on him, 
give him four feeds of corn a day—and never make the slightest use of 
him.—Punch. 























New-Dork : 
SATURDAY. APRIL 1, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


Criticism is a droil usurpation of power. Let us give youa 
daguerreotype of our thoughts just now in sitting dowa to our 
week’s work in this vocation of Jupiter Tonans. We came in, 
feeling very happy and good natured at the sun’s shining, 
(though it has no business to do any thing else that we know 
of,) and across our omnigerent table, covered with new books, 
magazines, papers, music and play-bills, lay a swath of sun- 
shine that, well harvested, might fodder a melancholy man 
through a London November. Forty volumes for “ notice” lay 
along in the line of it, and taking this to be an indication of the 


suo’s opinion as to the light these books were to be reviewed | 


in, we slightly raised our eyebrows and glanced over the let- 


tered backs. “ A goodly troop of praise-beggars,” thought we, — 


and then, Thought turned suddenly on his hee! and look’d him- 
self in the face. “ And why not?” said he to himself, “ why 
not, Mr. Editor? Take up the first book under your hand, 
look at the position of the author with reference to your criti- 
cism, and tell me what right you have to do any thing but 
praise it.” “Silliman’s Gallop over American Scenery.” It is 
a very clever book—but suppose it were not. What has Mr. 
Silliman done to deserve to be ridiculed to twenty thousand 
people, to be advised to take to some other irade, have all his 
friends and relations mortified and made unhappy, to have his 


morals discussed and his dress and manners ridiculed, and to be | 


called no gentleman, no scholar, and a shame to his country, 
and, in short, to undergo the baptism of mud by which alone 
men are permitted to make a living by their pens. He isa 
man of business, and has chosen to devote his leisure hours to 
literary labor :—is that an offence against the public? He has 
found a publisher :—did that cost you or the public any thing? 
He offers his book for sale:—are you obliged to buy it any 
more than the stockings in a hosier’s window or the hat in the 
hatter’s ? You are free to look at it, and leave it if you don’t 
like it, as you are free to examine and reject the hat or stock- 
ings. But why is Mr. Brown’s manufacture of a hat more vir- 
tuous than Mr. Silliman’s manufacture of a book, and what is 
his immunity from abuse for making and selling it. Why 
don’t you assail Mr. Brown's private character because he 
makes a bad hat—call him no gentleman because he makes a 
bad hat —ridicule his manners, his family origin, his personal 
appearance and position in society, because he makes a bad 
hat? Is it a greater crime to offer a bad book for sale than a 
bad hat? 


Fancy a weekly paper set up for the review of other articles | 


than books, and conducted in the same manner as literary cri- 
ticism is sometimes conducted! Mr. Smith of Maiden Lane, 
for instance, has spent a great deal of time, and employed a 
knowledge of chemistry which cost him the price of an 
education, in perfecting a water-proof shoe. He ventures 
to advertise it for sale, and has the hardihood to send a 
pair aS a present to the editor of the ‘“ Trade Weekly.”— 
The editor lays the shoes away among his perquisites, 
and sits down to make an article out of the manufacturer. 
He sends for Brown, the rival manufacturer, and asks for all 
the particulars of the private life of Mr. Smith that have come 
to the knowledge of Brown's envy and malice. Smith is sepa- 
rated from his wife—capital'!—the particulars will be racy! 
Smith can’t pay his debts—first-rate' Sraith has had quar- 
rels with his neighbors—nothing could be better. Smith 
squints, is fond of dress, was a barber’s son, and his mother 
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was a washerwoman—a perfect godsend for an article! What 
| a sale this week’s paper will have among the shoemakers! 
| And so the paper comes out abusing Smith more than the 
| shoes; and Smith sits down to read it. He wonders, first, 
what he has done to the man except to make him a present of 
a pair of shoes, and then he wonders if the writer could make 
better shoes himself, and whether he is at all a judge of the 
‘article, and whether any of the Editor's friends have been 
obliged to buy shoes against their consent. And then, Smith, 
being a peaceable man, goes toa lawyer and asks if there is 
no remedy for such public nuisances. And the lawyer tells 
him, that the jury, after overhauling all his private concerns 
to see if the stories are true, will give little or no damages, 
because the “freedom of the press is the right arm of Liber- 
ty.” And Smith goes home wondering whether Liberty’s 
right arm should not, for decency’s sake, be cured of this run- 
ning sore! 

Supposition aside, we really do not see why or how dispa- 
raging criticism is submitted to and tolerated, even where the 
criticism is confined within gentlemanly bounds. The critic 
begins by presuming that he knows more on the subject than 
the man who writes the book. He begins by assuming supe- 
rior judgment, superior taste and discrimination, superior posi- 
tion embodying the power to denounce. He takes the posture 
of a judge and puts the author atthe barasa culprit. Yet the 
| author has employed months or years in his work, and the cri- 

tic has never thought of the subject before, and has perhaps, 
opened the book in™three places! And the author’s ambition 
is destroyed, his spirits depressed, his friends wounded by the 
criticism, and all for what good gained? The sale of a hun- 
dred extra copies of the review for the critic’s benefit! And 
that is all—for there is no good done to the author, and certain- 
ly none to the public. 

We are apt to think in this very free country that, where 
the law stops embarrassed, public opinion takes up the rectifi- 
cation of abuses. But does it? The abusive critic certainly 
becomes odious, even to those who enjoy his malice; but the 
evil is not checked by that. The press—the sacred public ear 
—is open to every man who has malice to vent. A shallow 
and disappointed writer, unable to gain a livelihood inany other 
way, can live by ministering to some unacknowledged and foul 
appetite in the bosoms of the buyers of newspapers, and his 
own petty piques and quarrels are good enough for material ! 
Things that he would never dare to say to an individual for 
fear of being called upon for proof or of being accused of cow- 
ardice in speaking so of any one behind his back, he may dig- 
nify with print and sell to thousands of readers! And the law 
gives no remedy for this, and public opinion none. Yet the 
sufferers by this moral outlawry are those who live by the ex- 
ercise of the highest faculties of man—those who were honored 
as prophets in days of old—men who ask no more reward for 
study and cultivated imagination and taste than the mechanie 
for his daily manual toil! Put authors and poets, scholars and 
philosophers on a level, in point of protection for their works 
and characters, with mechanics, laborers and merchants, and 
the golden age for literature will have come around again. To 
make an unsavoury pun, the critic’s pen and the pig’s pen would 
be equally removed as nuisances from the public nostrils. 

But to return to Mr. Silliman, upon whose back we hare 
been riding during this long dissertation. His “Gallop among 
American Scenery” is an eminently readable book, consisting 
of sketches, historical and descriptive—every thing dashed off 
with a champagne sparkle, and withal scholar-like and finish- 
ed. The talent for this kind of writing is as rare as the tenor 
among singers, and we are glad to hear of the existence of such 
a writer, though his light shine from the “ Vale of Mammon.” 
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In a later day of our literature, when there shall be encourage- ; beth.” It is of aclass of popular moral reading which we 


meant for the playful kinds of talent, such a man would become 
an author, and rank high with professional essayists, and con- 
tributors to periodical literature. As literature don’t pay, how- 
ever, Mr. Silliman wisely uses it only as a plaything. 


We have dipped here and there into Grabam’s Magazine for 
April, and find some very good things init. Mrs. Seba Smith, 
who is doing some of the freshest and strongest periodical mu- 
tiny of the day, gives us a new and poetical view of the Witch 
of Endor—very cleverly done. Mrs. Ellett’s “Erntefast,” if it 
had been a little more impassioned and a little less circumstan- 
tial, would have been better. She writes as if she were afraid 
of turning over by chance a leaf of her ownheart. Mrs. Os- 
good’s poem of First Affection isa handful of sand from Pac- 
tolus—full of bright grains that want sifting out. Paulding's 
article on the Mississipi (ten mortal pages) goes for the ballast 
of the number, we take it. How the worthy man could ever 
keep awake while writingit is a marvel ! H. Hastings Weld has 
a crisp, racy paper called “ I’m Positive,” and Mrs. Annan’s story 
is @ veryamusing one. And we have read no more. 


Mr. McCarty, the well known Pubiisher, of Philadelphia; 
has been for some years engaged in the task of collecting our 
national songs and ballads. These expressive exponents of the 
spirit and character of the times were scattered about in very 
perishable keeping—in old newspapers, common song-books 
and ballad-stalls, and to collect them required great industry 
and perseverance. It wasa task which required a bump of 
enthusiasm and some patriotic feeling, and we are very glad 
that so expensive and exacting a hobby found a rider. The 
songs are published in three volumes, Patriotic, Naval and Mili- 
tary, and among these most valuable treasures for reference, 
may be found, we doubt not, the poetical history of all our na- 
tional struggles, and an expression of every feeling that came 
to the surface in trying times. Mr. McCarty has made no se- 
lection—only a collection. And, to our thinking, he has done 
his country good service. The volumes are exceedingly amus- 
ing, too, and through the rudeness of some of the revolutionary 
songs and ballads, may be traced a great deal of wit and humor. 
They should have a place in every library. 


We have lately heard played one or two of the pieces in the 
new musical periodical called “Tue Biap or Irary.” These 
compositious are by Signor Chianei, and they are superior, we 
think to most of the new niusic of the day. The “ Barcarola” 
is singularly sweet, and the “ Ladies’ Gallopade” very airy and 
taking. It is a pleasant thing to have so good a composer 
among us, and we trust his “ Bird of Italy” will keep long on 
the wing. The music is published by Millett, 229 Broadway. 

Mr. Huntington’s “ Two Pictures from Pilgrim’s Progress” 
are deserving of a detailed criticism which we have not time to 
give them, but we must recommend every lover of art to go 
and see them, (at the corner of Chamber street and Broadway.) 
They are admirable conceptions, admirably drawn and colored. 

Among the April monthlies just out are Godey’s Lady's 
Book, with three steel engravings, the Democratic Review, 
with a portrait of O. A. Brownson, Esq., and a very able paper 
on “ Democracy and Liberty,” by that gentleman ;—the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, which, since the decease of Mr. 
White, is conducted by P. D. Bernard, Esq. ;—the Catholic Exr- 
positor, ina new and beautiful dress ;—and lastly, The Artist, 


should suppose would command an extensive circulation. 


We have received, from a correspondent at Cincinnati, a 
piece of poetry in the Chaucer spelling. It is very good—all 
but the spelling, which, we think, destroys its effect entirely. 


There is no use in dancing in manacles and gyves—if you can 
help it. 


- ——aae 


ASSASSINATION oF CuaRLes G. Corrtis.—The Coroner's Inquest 
in this case has resulted in the discharge of Mr. and Mrs. Colton, and 
leaving the murderer undiscovered. The affair is enshrouded in myste- 
ry; and yet, without the slightest evidence, many believe that the Col- 
tons were actually concerned in the murder. 


Taiat or Sincteton Mercen.—The trial of this young man for the 
assassination of Herserton, the seducer of his sister, is progressing at 
Woodbury, N. J. and is nearly closed. The principal ground of the de- 
fence is the temporary insanity »f the accused—a defence, which, in the 
City of Philadelphia, would clear any man from the charge of murder, 
who could command $1000. Young Mercer will doubtless be convicted 
in New Jersey—how can it be otherwise—yet we trust he may escape the 
gallows, for the seducer deserved his fate. No new facts in this case 
came to light on the subject. The particulars are already before the public. 


Capita Triat ror Arnson.—Benjamin Slater, a black man, was 
tried in the Court of Oyer and Terminer on Wednesday last, charged 
with setting fice to store 333 Broadway. It was proved clearly that 
Slater was concerned in this business, and that his object in firing the 
building was to facilitate his plundering the store. The jury found him 
guilty, and his counsel will submit an argument against sentence on the 
ground of informality in the indictment, which charged the offence to 
have been cemmitted inthe Sixth Ward, whereas the store above desecri- 
bed is actually in the Ffth Ward. 


Fire at Norroix.—A fire occurred in Norfolk on Sunday night last. 
It originated in a small wooden tenement at the corner of Little Water 
street and Holt’s lane, which was entirely destroyed, together with two 
small brick houses owned by Mallory Todd, Esq , a brick house occupied 
by Mr. John Franklin, as a sailor boarding house, and five old wooden 
tenements adjoining known as Kimball's row. The buildings destroyed 
were of very little value. About 8 o'clock on Monday morning while 
three lads were scratching about among the ruins of che recent fire, a 
large portion of masonry fell off from a wall, which instantly killed one 
of them—the other two escaping as by a miracle. The lad who was 
killed was about 12 years of age, and his name was Teagle Ames. 


Facts 1s Mesmertsm.—In a late report of a lecture in favor of 
“ Mesmerism,”’ in the Providence Journal, which contains the most sen- 
sible ideas we ever met with on the subject, their being in such dis- 
courses, very ‘few and far between,” we find the following reason as- 
signed as one of the causes of skepticism, acknowledging at once the 
far-pushed exaggerations of mesmeric lecturers. We are glad to meet 
with such an acknowledgment from a source which believes in this new- 
ly revived doctrine :—Another cause of skepticism has been the extran- 
agance of lecturers. They have pretended that by the mesmeric fluid 
the soul is let free from the bady, traverses through space, and is able to 
penetrate into the spirit land, and to reveal to us the hidden things of 
God; to tell us of Heaven and Hell, and the fate of the departed. 
These things may be true, but our experience has always led us to doubt 
them. The fact that the descriptions of these abodes never agree, but 
are as varied as the different clairvoyants who have pretended to describe 
them, must create great difficulty in supposing dee they are actually 
seen. 

A late number of the Baltimore Clipper has the following:—Some of 
the medical gentlemen of our city contemplate forming a Mesmeric In- 
stitute. We shall expect to have investigations into the philosophy of 
the science—for it is not to be presumed, that men will rest satisfied 
with the exhibition of certain effects without seeking to trace their 
causes. With respect to that man in England who had his leg sawed off 
while in a mesmeric trance, without feeling pain, it is now stated that 
the amputated leg was a wooden one! 


Law 1s Caxapa.—It is stated in the Quebec Gazette that a harmless 
old man, seventy years of age, was recently tried before the Court of 
General Quarter Sessions, for shooting the vicious horse of a neighbor, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be HANGED. 


A Rot on Sr. Patrick's Day ts Mostee.—On St. Patrick's day, 
a@ serious riot occurred at Mobile, from the gijlly practice of displaying 
atufed figure or effigy. A party of Irishmen endeavored to take it down 
when a fight ensued, in which clubs, pistols, and guns were used ; much 
| blood was shed, and it is supposed some lives were lost by the perpetual 


——— 


looking prettily enough, like a young miss, the barrenness of | injuries inflicted. 


whose intellect is painted upon her sweet simple features. 
The“ Ice-clad Wood” shall be published soon. 


We have received from M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, 
a religious tale entitled “Judah’s Lion, by Charlotte Eliza- 


Ay Error 1s Practice.—The physician in attendance upon the 
sick peor, in the Limerick workhouse, lately prescribed for an old 
man, that Le should be blooded and his head shaved. The apothecary, 
mistaking the person, eperated upon another old man, and both the 
parties died! 
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Borver Dirricuities.—The Bangor( Me.) Daily Whig contains the 
proceedings of a public meeting of the citizens of Hancock Plantation, 
in- relation to the arrest of Daniel Savage, a citizen of Aroostook county, 
who was attempted to be carried off on the lst instant, on civil suit, 
by individuals known to be authorized agents of the authorities of 
the Province of New Brunswick. It appears that great excitement 
prevailed upon the border, and that the people, aided by the Cai 
ted States troops, succeeded in effecting his rescue. Subscauently 
the citizens met, and passed sundry resolutions expressing indigna- 
tion at the outrage; and it was “* Voted that the thanks of this meet- 
pg be presented to Captain Webster, commanding the United States 
troops at Furt Kent, for so promptly furnishing assistance to the civil au- 
thorities to recapture our citizens on our own soil, as defined by the late 
treaty, and to secure and bring the offender to justice.”’ 



































































Evits or Excessive Leatstation.—There is much good sense in 
the following from the Newark Advertiser:—“ The Onio Legislature 
passed four hundred and thirty-eight laws and joint resolutiens at the 
session which closed on the 12ch instant, and two hundred bills were in- 
troduced which were not passed. Nothing can more clearly show a | 
restless unsettled state of society, that the profuse legisiation of our | 
country. With us nothing is fixed or permanent. There is a constant 
hankering for new laws or for tiakering old ones; what one Legislature | 
does to-day the next undoes to-morrow; the popular bantling uf this | 
season becomes the object of loathing the next; and so we run on from 
change to change in a restless, never ceasing round of experiment. Nor 
with all our experiments do we appear to attain any satisfactory result. 
Quiet men who look on in the hope of seeing rest, will find themselves 
at last in the condition of the man who waited on the bank for the stream 
to run by. Thanks to the spirit of wisdom, little Jersey rests in quiet, 
content to ‘ let well enough alone.’” 


Dreaprut Incipents at a Fire in Atpany.—On Saturday last 
a fire occurred inthe large stone building formerly Dunn’s Hotel, on 
the corner of Green and Beaver street, occupied by Mr. Harvey, in the 
manufacture of camphine oil. 
of the building for dress-making and a boarding-house. 
few articles of furniture, she found it necessary to retreat with her 





the third story, where her clothes took fire. In her agony, she threw 
herself, all on fire, from the third story window. No limbs were broken 
in the fall, but she is very dangerously burnt, her clothes to her waist 
being entirely consumed. Charles Pohlman, one of our firemen, while 


by acamphine explosion. As his only refuge, he jumped from the third 
story window, fracturing one leg and severely injuring the other in his 
descent. Thomas Fisher, a young man who was exerting himself to 
save property from the flames, was caught in them himself,and severely, 
though we hope not dangerously burnt. Mr. Harvey had no insurance. 
Nor has Mrs. Coughtry. 


Suockine Errects or a Fine at Trenton, New Jensty.—A slip 
from the Trenton State Gazette, mentions the destruction by fire of the 
old True American Inn, on Mill Hill, Tuesaday morning, while the in- 
mates were all asleep. John Bozer, a boarder, had barely time to es- 
cape with his life, after running te the frent room and awakening two 
men who were lodging there. These men did not escape, and their black 


shapeless and most shocking sight, without the legs, and one of them 
without a head, are all that remain. A poor woman, in a delicate situa- 
tion, shrieked in vain from a third story window, the stairway being cut 
off by dense smoke and fire. No ladder could be found, and she jumped 
out and is severely injured. 
follow her, but did not and was burnt—her remains being a shapeless 
horrid sight. The innkeeper and inmates were all Germans, the two 
men burnt having been there but a few days. Four persons escaped. 
The severe storm retarded the engines. The house was the head quar- 
ters of General Washington on the 2d January, 1777, being the place 
where the council of war was held which decided upon the march upon 
Princeton. 


A Proritaste InvestmMent.—The Maryland Insurance Company, 
of Baltimore, is now winding up its affairs preparatory to closing its bu- 
siness. The Baltimore American states that this company was origi- 
nally chartered with a nominal capital of $500,000, divided into 500 
shares of $1000 each. The shares were payable in ten instalments of 
$100 each, but such was the success of the institution, that the first in- 
stalment, only, amounting to $50,000, wae called in, or has ever been 
paid by the stockholders. Since its organization in 1796, the company 
has paid out in dividends (besides numerous contributions to charities) 
the sum of $1,857,000, which, on the capital stock of $50,000 paid in, 
constituted a clear profit to te stockholders of cighty-three per ceut. 
per annum on theic investments. In addition to this, the Company has 
claims on the United States, for French spoliations prior to 1800, 
amounting to a very large sum, which must at some future day be paid. 
Still farther, it has already divided of its capital stock and surplus and 
returned to its stockholders $220 per share for the #100 paid in, be- 
sides keeping a sufficient fund to reserve to meet contingent expenses or 
claims which may hereafter arise. 5 

The editor of the Hartford Courant says that he had acall froma 


gentleman from Granby, ninety-two years of age, who stated that he had 
been a subscriber to the Courant for seventy years! 
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principal market for his shoes ? 
market to him, then, will depend on the ability of the south and west to 
buy shoes, 
of the south and west to sell theirown productions. The principal mar- 
ket for western produce is at the south. ‘Lhe ability of the west to buy 


Mrs. Coughtry, a widow, occupied most 
After saving a | 


children. She got out with two of them, and returned for her third, to | 
} 


engaged in the third story, was instantly enveloped in smoke end flame 
| 


crisped remains were taken fromthe ruins. The trunks of the bodies, a | 


A little girl, nine years old, promised to | 


In_ustration or “ Tue Protective Poticy’—By O. A. Brown- 


son.—The Lynn shoemaker clamors for protection, or high duties to di- 
minish foreign imports and to secure to him the monopoly of the home 
mai ket. 


monopoly. 


If he can only exclude French shoes, he shall then have this 
Very well. Where does he, end where must he find the 
South and West. The value of that 


Whence this ability? It depends, of course, on the ability 


Lynn shoes depends, then, on its ability to sell its productions to the 


south. Whence then, we must ask again, the ability of the south to buy 


western produce and Lynn shoes? In its ability to sell its rice, cotton, 
and tobacco to the foreigner. Whence the ability of the foreigner to buy 
the rice, cotton, and tobacco of the south? In his ability to sell his own 
productions or manufactures to us. 1f we will not buy of him, he cannot 
buy of us. Consequently, just in proportion as the Lynn shoemaker 
places an impediment in the way of the foreigner selling to us, does he 
place an impediment in the way of his selling hisshces to the south and 
west. In proportion as he secures by prohibitory duties, the monopoly 
of the home market, he diminishes its value, by diminishing the ability 
of the people to consume. Here, at best, he loses on the one hand all he 
gains onthe other. Yet we boast of the intelligence of the Lynn shoe- 
maker, and his intelligence, by the by, is above the average intelligence 
of the country. But, absurd as the protective policy would be under any 
state of things—implying that industry can be more energetic and effici- 
ent if bound than when lefi to the free use of its limbs,—it is doubly so 
when coupled, as we have coupled it with the paper money system—a 
system which, though somewhat shaken, the mass of the people are still- 
attached to, and the abolition of which scarcely a public man who 
values his reputation dare even propose. Very few of the people have 
ever thought of inquiring into the operations of the two systems when 
combined. In the first place, the paper money system, by depreciating 
our currency below that of foreign nations, operates as a direct pre- 
mium, to the percentage of the depreciation, in favor of the foreign ma- 
nufacturer ; because the foreigner sells to us at the high prices produced 
by our depreciated curreney, but buys of us always according to his own 
appreciated currency. This, for years in our trade with England, very 
nearly neutralized the tariff intended to protect our own manufactures. 
In the next place the tariff operating with the banking system tends to 
incsease instead of diminishing the advantage of the foreign manufacturer. 
The first effect of a protective tariff, if it have any effect at all, is no 
doubt, to diminish the imports, and to bring them, in fact, below the ex- 
ports; which throws the balance of trade in our own favor. This cuts 
off all foreign demand for specie and sends it into the country, if needed. 
This, freeing the banks from all fear of a demand for specie to settle up fo- 
reign balances, and rendering it easy for them to obtain specie from abroad, 
if necessary enables them to employ their capital in discounting freely 
to the business men, even to speculators, and throw out their paper to an 
almost unlimited extent. This expands, thatis, depreciates the currency ; 
prices rise ; and the manufacturer is able to come in over our own tariff, 
sell his goods at our enhanced prices, pay the duties, and pocket the pro- 
fit. This, in turn, swells the revenue, which, if deposited in the banks, 
becomes the basis of additional discounts, which expand still more the 
currency, enhance prices still more, till the whole land is flooded with 
foreign imports, which shall, as we have seen in our own case, notwith- 
standing our agricultural resources, extend even to corn, barley, oats and 
petatoes ; thus crushing not only our home manufactures, but the inter- 
ests of every branch of industry but that of trade ; and at length even 
that by destroying its very basis. This is no theory, it is fact ; it is our 
own bitter experience asa people, from the terrible effects of which we 
are not yetrecovered ; and still we hold on to the policy, and the majo- 
rity of the American people, even to-day, afterall their experience, be- 
lieve in the wisdom of continuing both systems ! 


Tue Rattroap rrom Boston to AtBaxy.—One great objection to 
the conveyance of flour long distances on railroads is the wastage. We 
are told that the average wastage from Albany to Boston is estimated at 
6 lbs. per barrel. The consequence is, that most of the flour intended 
fur the Boston market still goes by water when the river is open, not- 
withstanding the offer that we understand has been .made by the Boston 
dealers, of delivering it to them via the rail road, for 30 cents a barrel. 
The price per barrel from Albany to New York, by the excellent, safe 
and expeditious freight barges, towed by steam, is only 10 cents a barrel. 
Flour intended for the interior of Massachusetts, of course goes by the 
railroad. Much of this, but for the existence of the railroad, weuld co 
to Boston by water, and thence into the interior, affording to the Boston 
merchants the usual profits in the shape of commissions, storage, &«. 
Great complaint is made by the New England farmers, that the railroad 
reduces the value of their commodities to the prices of Western New 
York, Ohio and Indiana, with only the addition of the cost of freight. So 
there are two sides to this question as well es to most others. 


Insanity.—James G. Thorn, who has hitherto kept a drug store at 420 
Pear! street, corner of Madison, was on Tuesday conveyed to the Tombs, 
after having demolished the front of his store, and other articles which 
he threw out of the window. He had undressed himself before com- 
mencing. He was secured by means of water from a hydrant, which 
was brought to bear upon him by a hose pipe. He bas had turns of 
this hind before. He consumed his books, in fact, every thing came in 
his way. Fortunately no person was injured by his violence. 
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Aupurs State Prisos—Cocp Water Pusisument.—This kind of 
punishment was introduced into that prison on the 15th of April last, 
upon the suggeation of the late keeper, Mr. Cook, with the approval of 
the medical officer of the prison, Dr. I. T. Pitney. It had, as stated by 
the Rev. Mr. Dwight, been used in the Massachusetts State Prison for 
about two years, with most satisfactory results, and to the almost total 
exclusion of the other inhuman and severe modes of punishment. It 
consists in the effusion of cold water upon the naked head and bedy of 
the disobedient and refractory convict, he being at the time in good | 
health. The water is applied at a temperature varying from 52 to 32 | 
degrees fahrenheit, and Dr. Pitney remarks that “ the coldness of these 
water applications can be so graduated by the thermometer, with the ad- | 
dition of ice or snow, combined with more head and consequently force | 
of water, with a pipe or outlet of from half an inch to one inch an a half 
in diameter, as to produce a shock and dread, which would punish suffi- 
ciently, and subdue the most powerful, refractory and obstinate convict in | 
any State-Prison; and that without endangering, in the slightest degree, 
his life or health, - rawasg the application shall be of very short duration 
—say from half a Thinute to two minutes. The applications are repeated, 
with suitable breathing and speaking intermissions, till the obstinacy of | 
the convict is subdued and reformation promised. In no instance has | 
this treatment been injurious to health; on the contrary, there isa strong | 
presumption that its effect is decidedly beneficial, as at this prison the | 
ratio of deaths, has, within the last year, been one to one hundred, while | 
at Sing Sing, where this practice has not been introduced, the ratio has 
been five to one hundred. 

By this mode of punishment the disobedient and refractory are subdued, 
while the self respect of the individual is preserved ; whereas, by whip- | 
Ping, ® sour, malignant, and revenzeful disposition is excited, and all 
felf respect is deatroyed—the convict becomes hardened and not reformed. | 





Suicipe or a Motuer, axd Murver or wer Cuitp sy Potson- 
1Nc.—The Coroner held inquests on Monday at the house of Benjamin 
¥. Simons, No. 245 Canal-street, on the body of Sarah Rock, aged 
26, a native of Ireland, and also on the body of her son, Benjamin F. 
Simons, jr., aged nearly five years. It appeared from the evidence, 
that the deceased woman lived with Simons as his wife, for six years, 
though they were never married, and that she had three children by him, 
the above named being the oldest. For some time past she had indulged 
in drink to great excess, when she was very quarrelsome, and he had 
threatened to leave her. She had also threatened to poison one of her 
children, herself and Mr. Simons. On Saturday evening she had a quar- 
rel with Simons again, she became intoxicated, and he threatening to 
leave her. On Sunday morning, 11 o'clock, he sent two of his children 
to the house of a friend, leaving one with her, and went away, locking 
the door and shutting her in. She however got another key, and got 
out, with her children. She also purchased two phials of laudanum, one 
104. and the other 6d. worth, at the corner of Wooster and Spring 
streets, and as appeazs, took a quantity herself, and administered to all 
her children, putting some in tea for them to drink. The phials and tea 
being subsequently found about six o'clock on Sunday evening, when Mr. 
Simons returned home, he found her on the bed breathing bard, insensi- | 
ble, and the eldeet child in a similar condition; he seized the youngest, | 
shvok it, and it vomited twice; endeavored to arouse her and the oldest 





child, but could not. Dr. Green was called in, and also Dr. Rush, but 
the mother died before the latter came, and the oldest child also died 
despite every effort to save it. Verdict on the mother that she commit- 
ted suicide by taking laudanum, and on the child that he came to his 
death by laudanum administered by the hand of his mother. The two 
younger children are nearly recovered. 


Necro Sreartxc.—The Hannibal (Missouri) Journal of the 10ch | 
inst., Says, a negro man, the property of W. W. Beebe, and a negro 
woman with her two children, the property-of Massena Garrard, resi- 
ding near that place, were stolen and run off by the Illinois Abvlition- 
ists during the preceding two weeks. The property stolen was valued 
at $1500. It is supposed they crossed the river on the ice, and that the 
negroes were hurried off immediately on the way to Canada. Some 
days ago a mulatto girl belonging to Mr. Guthrie of this town, gave in- 
formation that propositions had been made to her by a man named Tho- 
mas English, to run off to Canada, he promising her such assistance as 
was in his power to give. English was arrested and locked up for trial. 


Tae Goseet in Cuina.—The Church Chronicle mentions that | 
“the Anzic-Cainese, Co!lege suppor:ed by the London Missio- ary Society 
at Malacca, (distant about fifteen hundred miles from China) is to be re- 
moved to Hong Kong together with the printing presses and other mis- 
sionary apparatus ; some of the missionaries will be stationed on that 
island, and others will proceed to such of the Chinese cities, opened for 
commerce by the treaty of peace, as may appear most eligible.”’ 


Emicration.—Letters from Europe announce that the largest emigra- 
tion to this country that has ever occurred since the war, will take place 
this year. From England and Germany there will be it is said, over 
100,000. Whole communities in the south of Germany are preparing 
to embark, principally mechanics and farmers. 

Triat roR Murper.—Ellen Connel was tried in the Oyer and Ter- 
miner Cuurt last Monday, for the murder of her infant child in Novem- 
ber last. Ellen lived in the family of Patrick Donovan, and after the 
birth of her child, its body was found in the privy vault. A physician | 
testified that it was born alive. The evidence went somewhat against | 
accused, but the jury acquitted her and she was discharged from custody. ' 
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Nominations ror Maror.—The Democrats at Tammany Hall have 
nominated Robert H. Morris for Mayor. The made but one 
ballet, which resulted as follows:—For R. H. Morris, 30 votes; for 
Elijah F. Purdy, 11; for James R. Whiting, 3. The Whigs on Mon- 
day evening nominated Robert Smith, one of the present members of 
the Legislature, as their candidate. Thus we have Morris and Smith 
in the field as competitors, and they will each beat any man on their own 
party ticket. 

Tue Eantuquake at Gaupatoure.—On the 25th ult. 4500 dead 
bodies had been dug out of the ruins, aad 2200 wounded were in Bassa 


| Terre hospital. 


Meritrep Compiiment.—Messrs. Brown, Brothers & Co., of this city, 
in behalf of themselves and others interested, have presented to the wife 


| of Mr. Recorder Vaux of Philadelphia, a massive silver pitcher, in ac- 


knowledgment of the efficient course pursued by the Recorder, in secur- 

ing $44,000 cf their property from the possessiun of Monroe Edwards. 
Aw Op Wine Vautr.—A French paper informs us of the discovery 

of an old arched cellar on a piece of ground in St. Christian, on which 


| stood formerly the large abbey of that place. Twelve thousand bottles 


of the wines, in excellent preservation, were found in the cellar. 

Horerete Deata rrom Rum.—A poor woman in a state of intoxi- 
cation, fell into the fire, in a house in Cleveland and was burnt to death. 
There were two other persons in the room, too drunk to assist. Her 
screams brought in the neighbors, but too late to save her. 


The Breton of Nantes gives an account of the recent death in that 
city, of an old woman, named Julienne Davy, who, for more than half 
her life wore man’s clothes, and was not known to be a female. 


The Comet at St. Augustine, is described bf the editors of the News, 


| as seen by the naked eye, to be some two feet in width, and one hundred 


yards or more in length, with a star at one ead of it! 


A Jupez Suot.—The Natchez Courier of the 14th instant, says— 
Judge Bosworth, Parish Judge of Carroll parish, La., waa shot by a 
young man on the plantation of Mr. Behler, about thirty miles above 
this, on the river. The Judge was shot in the right arm with a double 
barrel shot gun, so badly that amputation was deemed necessary and was 
performed. The cause of the difficulty we have not learned. 


Execution.—James Bishop, of the town of Chesterfield, convicted 
of murder, was executed in the yard of the jail of Essex County, N.Y., 
onthe 17th instant. During the time tkat the unfortunate man lay in 
jail after his sentence, he manifested a diversity of feeling and temper— 
at one time being very cbhdurate and bitter, at another apparently peni- 
tent and broken down. He complained most in relation to his child, 
and insisted that there was a combination to prevent his seeing it. Ow- 


| ing to its illness it was deemed imprudent to carry it so far, until finally 


on the 15th inst. the Sheriff, being very desirous to gratify, in this re- 
spect, the feelings of a dying man, came personally to Chesterfield, and 
succeeded in having it taken to Elizabethtown. After having seen his 


| child, a beautiful little girl of three years old, he exhibited a marked 


difference in his demeanor, was more yielding in his temper, and more 
forgiving in his disposition. During the whole time of his imprison- 
ment, he was provided with all possible means of comfort and consola- 
tion, clergymen being in attendance as often as desirable, and other per- 
sons introduced for him to converse with and talk over the scenes of his 
paat life, and to dwell on those of the eternal world to which he was 
hastening. 

The hour of execution having been fixed by the Sheriff at 3 o'clock, 


| ata quarter past 2 the criminal was taken from the jail to the scaffold 


within the yard. He mounted the platform with a firm step, attended 
by the Sherif, and accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Stephens, and Elder 
Fisher. He attempted to speak, and read a chapter inthe bible, but his 
voice failed him, he became tremulous and faint, and was sustained by 
the Sheriff. At Bishop's request, Mr. Fisher read from the 6ch chapter 


_ of Proverbs. He then handed Mr. Stephens several pieces of paper, 


containing numerous scriptural references and quotations, which were 
read. He then spoke about eight minutes with @ firm voice and in a 
very intelligible manner. He alluded briefly to the causes which brought 
him where he was, and the spectacle which he exhibited on the scaffold. 


| He advised and urged all men to be governed by principles of honor 


and integrity, and ladies tobe true to their vows. He warned young 
men to look well to the course they were pursuing in setting out in life, 
and above all things to shun bad company and vile associations, that 
they might not split on the rock whieh had proved his ruin. Having 


| concluded his remarks, he knelt in prayer with the clergymen in attend- 


ance, and followed Mr. Stephens in addressing the Throne of Grace. 
The last request which he made to the Great God to whom he was look- 
ing in his last moments, was that his little girl might be brought up and 
educated in a respectable manner, taught the principles of virtue and 
christianity, and directed honestly and guided safely through the wind- 
ing passages of this world. In these exercises Bishop spoke in a tone 
of voice both firm and clear, and was fervent and earnest in his suppli- 
cations. He was now asked by the Sheriff if he had any thing more to 
say, and replying in the negative, was told that his remaining moments 
were few. The dying man took a last leave of the Sheriff, the clergy- 
men, and physicians, kissing them all in a very affectionate manner. 
Every thing being adjusted, at one minute past three o'clock, James 
Bishop, in obedience to the law of the land, was launched into eternity. 
—Essex County Republican. 
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Motisy axe Execurions on eoanp The U.S. Suir Joun Apams. | 
—By letters received in this city on Monday last, we learn that a muti- 
ny was discovered on beard this vessel when she was near the Cape of 
Good Hope on her way home. Such was the state cf the crew, thatthe | 
men were ordered on deck, and being arranged in line, they were asked 
what they wanted, when five of the men stepped forward with com- | 
plaints, who were instantly shot down, and the crew ordered to their | 
duty. This is the report now abroad; but on diligent enquiry, we find 
we are unable to arrive at the facts in an authentic shape, but still we 
are confirmed in the belief that ® summary execution of several men on | 
board the Jehn Adams did take place. The circumstances under which | 
it occurred may, or may not, be correctly stated here. The J. A. has 
arrived at Norfolk. 


Tue Usitep States Suip Viscennes hada nerrow escape from 
destruction near the entrance of the harbor of Trinidad de Cuba, on the 
20th of February. In consequence of the carelessness of the pilot, she | 
struck on a reef at the mouth of the channel, the wind being fair to drive 
her on. After trying in vain to get off during the whole night, throwing 
over four or five hundred shot and a quantity of provisions, and starting 
60,000 gallons of water, the commander gave orders to throw over all 
the guns; but before it was executed, a squall arising, he ordered all 
sails se: and the cables slipped, and had the good fortune to force her 
over the reef, without material injury. This was a beld and daring mea- 
sure, and perhaps the only one which would have saved the ship. By 
the aid of lighters, the anchors and most of the provisions were got up 
and saved. The whole loss did not exceed one thousand dollars, inclu- 
ding lighterage. After obtaining the requisite supply of water and pro- 


visions on the 24th, she pursued her cruise to Cape Antonio and thence 
to Vera Cruz. 





a 


Sworps Unccaimep.—| Navy Department, March 27th, 1843 ]—Six 
swords prepared in obedience to various resolutions of Congress, and in- 
tended to have been presented to officers of the Navy for gallantry and 
good conduct in the actions with the enemy in which they were engaged, 
have recently been found in the Navy Department. The offivers being 
not now in the service, and perhaps not living, the swords properly be- 
long, and will be delivered upon the production of satisfactory evidence, 
to the nearest male relative. The names of the officers to whom voted, 
and the actions in which they distinguished themselves, are subjoined :— 
James Bliss, Midshipman, Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813; Alexander Sto- 
ret, do. do. do. ; Rogers Carter, Sailing Master, Lake Champlain, Sept. 
11, 1814; Thomas Greeves, jr., Midshipman, Capture British Brig 
Epervier ; Richardson Brick, do. do. Reindeer; Thomas N. Bonne- 
ville, do. do. do. 


Genera Jackson.—On Thursday, the 15thinstant, General Jackson 
was seventy-six years old. The Nashville Banner of that date says “his 
health is good, his spirits cheerful, and he entertains his friends with all 
that hospitality and cheerfulness for which he was remarkable in the me- 
ridian of life. 


A Strance Meetinc.—A curious meeting took place last January ir. 
the desert between Suez end Cairo. A Mr. Fawcett, who arrived here 
by the Oriental on his way to India, when at Cairo, heard that his brother 
was expected by that month's steamer from Bombay. The two brothers 
had never seen each other, the one being born in England whilst the 
elder brother was in India, where he had lived thirty-two years. As the 
younger Mr. Fawcett was proceeding across the desert on his donkey, he 
called out to the groups of travellers coming from Suez, whether Major 
Fawcett was amongst them, and towards midnight a voice answered to 
Mr. Faweett’s call, and the two brothers shook hands in the dark; they 
both expressed a wish to see each other’s face; but no light was to be 


had, and they were obliged to part again not having been together more 
than three or four minutes. 


Frozen 10 Deatu.—The body of Nathaniel Rider, was found on 
Saturday morning last lying in a boat, fastened to the bank, in Crooked 
Creek, about half a mile from Hog Island, in this town. The deceased 
went out in the bay on Thursday, and it is supposed lost his way during 
the heavy snow storm that commenced that afternoon. The deceased 
was a carpenter and has left a wife and several children to mourn his un- 
timely end.— Hempstead (L. I.) Ing. 


Hornisis.—We understand that a person known as Dick Stewart, 
living at Cypress Bend, in Arkansas, recently shot a poor wood-chopper, 
who came to his house for a night’s shelter, and turned bis dogs upon 
his carcase to devour it. His motive for this brutal act was revenge 
for some other wood-choppers having stolen one of his negroes. A re- 
ward of $1000 has been offered for the apprehension of the murderer. 
The details are too dreadful for rehearsal, and evince a degree of ferocity 
and barbarianism almost beyond belief—New Orleans Bee. 

Hyprornonira.—We learn from the Meadville (Pa.) Republican of 
the 25th instant, that about seven weeks since a Mrs. Barnsdale, of that 
vicinity, was bitten by a dog, and that symptoms of hydrophobia were 
manifested by her on the 15th instant. Her sufferings soon became 
more alarming, and on the 19th instant her egony was terminated by 
death. It is stated that four other persons were bitten at the same time. 


Tue Larcest Doc in 


tue Srater.—Mr. John Schoolcraft, of the 


Tue Late Sxow Storm 1s tHe JnteR10n.—[ By a Correspondent of 
the New York American at Whitesboro, N. Y.}—Have you any kindred 
or loving friends in the country? Forget them, for they are shrouded 
“full fathom deep” in the broad white pall that wrapsthe land. Ifative, 
they are dwelling like Laplanders or moles far in the earth, covered and 
surrounded by a mass of snow that affords material for as Jordly a ceno 
taph as ever held the ashes of the Camillii or Scipios of Rome. On a! 
sides of us, as far as the eye can penetrate, there is a wide desolatir 
expanse of virgin snow. There ia not a mountain around us, that docs 
not exhibit its towering masses of snow, shining like precious stones in 
the morning sun, and moulded into all the fantastic shapes that the wild 
est fancy can invent. The valley is full—deep enough to bide in its 
bosom the luckless traveller who has strayed from his path, and who 
finds too late his error, and with one thought for his little ones and 
mother, surrenders himself to the weariness that is the sure forerur 
ner of death. To speak in plainer prose, we have had snow “ in these 
parts’” for the last fortnight almost incessantly. Eyery road in the viel: 
ity except the main road from Utica north, through this village, (anc 
is open but seven miles,) is embargoed by snow. The Seneca turnpike 
leading from Utica west, was open yesterday only one mile from Gene- 
see street canal bridge. The northern road across the Mohawk, leading 
up over the hills through Trenton, is as unfurrowed by a track as the 
broad meadows on each side of it. In truth, the entire land from Albany 
to Buffalo, and from Utica to Watertown, is an ocean of snow, lying 
from four to twelve feet deep, on the road from this village to U:ica, 
where, in fair weather, in summer and winter, from 500 to 900 teams 
pass daily, the inhabitants have been compelled to turn out and cut passes 
that look like dug ways; long lanes, at one end of which, if a sleigh is 
in sight, you must stop and wait paitiently until it bas passed through, ox 
otherwise you would be as effectually swamped as in your Jersey marshes, 
That respectable personage, the oldest inhabitant, has not seen the like 
for thirty-seven years, when a similar memorable circumstance occurred. 
The rail-roads have lost their cecupation The old steam-horse is used 
up! in vain he vomits his smoke and fire; he is held as if by enchant- 
ment; his wheels refuse to move. Our Jatest mails from Buffalo are of 
the date of the 13:h, from New York the 14th. The other day the trein 
came along from the West with fuur locomotives. This is the last we 
have seen of them; they are among the things that were. 

You, that have lost the recollection of a winter in the country, should 
come out and take a view ; it will repay all your trouble. You will see 
castles, literally in the air, of snow, with pointed, shining pinnacles, with 
arches, ‘architrave and cornice,” rising magnificently to the eye, as if 
built by the genii of the olden time. As you are riding, you will see far 
ahead of you long waves or swells of snow, as if arrested at the moment 
when their force and volume was the greatest. You can ride fur miles 
along the fences, take hold of the eaves of barns, plunge into hollows, or 
rise on heights us your fancy sways you. Notwithstanding the inconve- 
nience, a sleigh ride is quite exciting upon these roads. The chances 
are three to one that you upset; and you know, Mr. Editor, what fun 
there was, “‘ when you and I were young,” as the song goes, in upsetting 
with a load of light-eyed, sweet-voiced girls, and the thousand little 
thrilling circumstances that happened on purpose. But I hear you say, 
a truce to your boyish reminisences and sentiment; so as the “ Friend” 
says—Fare thee well. 





Witviam H. Norris, Jupce Apvocatse.—In consequence of some 
remarks in the Courier and Enquirer relative to the one-sided course 
of Mr. Norris, in the trial of Commander Mackenzie before the Court 
Martial at Brooklyn, that gentleman has published a card in the Herald 
threatening Colonel Webb with prosecuticn for libel. So the Macken- 
zie case promises plenty of work for the lawyers for years to come. 


Appress.— You are a cheat.” Response—“ You are another.” 
Addsess—* Take that.” (a slap in the face.) Resporse—‘‘ And you 
that,” (a kiek, not in the face.) At this moment Peep stepped up and 
parted the combatants, exclaiming ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am astonished to see 


such violence, when, according to your own account, there is no differ- 
ence between you.” 


A mine of the Plack Oxide of Manganese has been discovered near 
Jackson, Mississippi —The ove yields 85 per cent. of the mineral. 


A Wartcuman at Favutt.—Last week, Mr. Jostan Howe, of this 
city, sued Lemugt Pinckney, in the Circuit Court, for false imprison- 
ment, and recovered $50). Pinckney was a watchman in 1841, and one 
night, during a row in Broadway, he took Mr. Howe into custody, mis- 
taking him for a rioter. Mr. H. was kept in the watchouse over night, 
and in the morning was discharged by an Alderman. 


A Capitat PLax.—In these days of ecenomy every expedient is re- 
sorted to for the saving of expense. At Pittsburg, the hotel keepers are 
about to adopt a mesmeric plan for feeding their boarders. The gen- 
tleman who superintends the dinner will mesmerize all the diners, and 
then eat a splendid dinner himself, in which all, through mesmeric sym- 
pathy, will partake; one dinner will thus satisfy hundreds, which will 
materially reduce the expense, and save suits egainst the managers for 
large bills. 


Suicipe.—On Friday morning last Mr. John Perry, of Charlestown, 
Va., committed suicide by shooting himself with a rifle. He was an in- 


Schipharie Hotel, of this village, now owns the celebrated dog “ Trouble.”’ | dustrious hard working mechanic, and an honest man in all his deal- 


He is four years of age, and weighs one hundred and sixty and a half 


pounds ! Who can beat this?—Schoharie Republican 





ings; but had been much despressed in spizits for a day or two pre- 
| vious to the commission of the fatal act. 
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True To nis PRrovession.—Bingelow, who was sent to the peniten- 
tiary from Lewis county, for dealing in the business of counterfeiting, ac- | 
tually cast several pieces of counterfeit coin in his cell in prison a few 
weeks since, and gave them to a convict whose term ef service was about | 
to expire, to enable him to pay his way until he found employ.— Missouri 
Sentinel. | 

A Revivat or TRADE.—Business is certainly reviving in Philadelphia, 
in the most cheerful manner. A goodly number of merchants have been | 
here from the South and West for the last fortnight, and others arrive | 
with every car and stearmbeat. We are told that within a few days ove | 
thousand strangers, principally from the South and West, have reached | 
our city.—Philadelphia Inq. 


Rattways anp Coacues.—The best distinction drawn between rail- 
way and coach accidents was that of an old whip. “If,” said he, “ you 
gets comfortably capsized into a ditch by the roadside, there you are ; 
but if you gets blown up by anengine, run into a cutting, or off an em- | 
bankment, where are you ?” 








John J. Audubon, the distinguished Naturalist, arrived in Cincinnati 
on Saturday week, and left shortly after for the Rocky Mountains, to 
procure materials for his great work on American Quadrupeds. 





Dr. Cuansina, in one of his latest addresses, says, with as much 
beauty as force, “that the grand end of society is to place within the | 
reach of all its members the means of improvement, of elevation, of the 
true happiness of man. There is a higher duty than to build ao alms- 
house for the poor, and that is, to save men from being degraded in the 
blighting influences of an almshouse. Man has a right to something 
more than bread to keep him from starving, He has a right to the aids 
and encouragements and culture by which he may fulfil the destiny of a 
man; and until society is brought to recognise and reverence this, it will | 
continue to groan under its present miseries.” 


Sprere.—Our banks are rejecting Spanish quarters, and even Spanish 
halves they will not take in large quantities. Specie, which was so scarce 
in 1837 that anything bright would pass for money, is now looked upon 
with a suspicious jealousy, which tvrows out every thing not handsome 
and heavy. Another matter is very noticeable. The rate of exchanges 


| 





throughout the various Southern and Western ports are bringing vs in 
debt, notwithstanding the great sums in specie which have been for- 
warded to balance account. At St. Louis checks on New York are at a 
discount; at Augusta nnd Savannah heavy at par; while at New Orleans 
the rate of exclhangeon New York is 3 per cent. against us, and not at all 
relieved by the shipments of coin.—Jour. Com. 


Tue Comet.—The Sheffield (England) Mercury, of the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, has the following:—‘‘ The Comet discovered by M. Laugier, at 
the Royal Observatory at Paris, will probably re-appear in our hemis- 
phere during the early part of the ensuing month.” 


Deatu or a Miser near Notrrincuam —An old man, aged 68, 
named William Ashers, residing at the village of Costock, and well 
known in the neighborhood of Nottingham as a penurious, eccentric cha- 
racter, having gone some distance from his house on Saturday lest to 
fetch coals in a barrow, because he got them,a halfpenny cheaper than 
in the village, became eo fatigued that he fell down and died. The vi!- 
lagers, knowing his miserly propensities, got into his house, searched it, 
but could find nothing. His nearest relations employed Mr. Samuel 
Mapes, a solicitor of Nottingham, te go over the house with them; and 
the result of his more careful search enabled him to find no less than 
£1300 worth of property in notes, securities, plate, &c. To describe 
the singular spots in which property was secreted would be an endless 
task: asilver watch was found in a malt mill mouth; a splendid silver 
tankard was hid in a beam; plate, jewelry, and money in holes and 
crannies that would be rit even by Bow street officers. Deeds, 
showing his title to land, houses, &c., which he kept most secret, 
were found to the value of £2000. 


The Steam Frigate Union, built by Lieutenant Hunter, with the sub- 
merged horizontal propellers, cost only $113,909,94, her burthen being 
1,040 tons. In the Norfolk Herald are two letters from Lieutenant 
Hunter, setting forth the comparative merits of his system and 
its economy, which we fiad thus stated in brief in the Baltimore 
American :— 

Vessels constructed on this plan, it is urged, will secure to the United 
States the control of the sea, and the original cost of them will be one- 
third less than that of the ships heretofore depended upon to perform the 
service for which the change made in naval warfare by the naval powers 
of Europe has entirely unfitted them. 

Mr. H. claims for vessels constructed upon his plan an entire exemp- 
tion from cost for irs, because the iron of which it is proposed to 
construct and equip them, having undergone the process of galvanism, is 
freed from corrosion byrust, and therefore becomes indestructible. From 
this it follows that they will be always ready for sea. The expense of 
maintaining them will be one third less than that of the ships now afloat, 
and the means of manning them ever at hand, because the number of 


seamen required for them are nine-tenths less than the compliment for | 
the ships now in use, while the able bodied landsmen will make up the | 


rest of the crew, which will number but two-thirds that of aship of the 


canvass they will be enabled to keep the sea as regular cruizers for two 
months, and with sails alone they will be as efficient as any other class 





of vessels. They cannot be sunk by shot from a cannon afloat, nor can 
they be desircyed by fire. By reason of their light draft of water, it ne- 
ver exceeding sixteen feet in the largest class vessel, all of our southern 
harbors—to none of which our larger ships can now have access—will be 
rendered available, and open for protection and defence. 

The greatest advantage which this system presents over the present 
means of defence is its celerity and certainty of movement. It can, with 
the rapidity of an express, be concentrated at any given point of attack, 
and the expenditure necessary to its entire creation, will cost the country 
absolutely less than the fixed defences for Hampton Roads and the depot 
at Norfolk alone. 

The present available usefulness of these little vessels will be found in 
the facility and despatch they -vill afford in the transportation of seamen, 
provisions, ordinance, and other weighty stores, such as anchors, chain- 
cables, iron tanks, blocks, rigging, &c. &c.; the frieght money on which, 
paid yearly by the Government, will more than build, equip, and defray 
all the expences of said steamers. Besides this, their saving to the Gov- 
ernment in towing national vessels to and from sea against adverse winds 
and currents, and the facility and economy with which they can supply 
vessels with water and provisions, will safe yearly a large amount ot 
money. 

So soon as the work of enlarging the Erie Canal through the State of 
New York shall be completed, armed steamers of 200 tons of this con- 
struction, by reason of their peculiar adaptation to canal navigation, may, 
at the pleasure of the Navy Department, be despatched from the Atlantic 
to Lake Erie. 

In addition to the above facts, a number of others are mentioned, all 
of which go to illustrate the decided advantages, in point of usefulness. 
efficiency and economy, which this system presents over the present 
means of naval waifare, whether used for harbor defence, or employed at 
sea in protecting our commerce. 
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Tuiyes 1s New York—Mi1tver tue Proruer—Tue Comer—Tue 
NewsParpers—Proressor Morse.—I am told of Miller that notwith- 


| standing the falsifications (Nos. 1 and ») of his predictions, he is mak- 


ing great capital at Albany out of the late plenitude of marvels. The 
tremendous earthquakes, the comet, the unseasonable snow, the disas- 
trous times, the Chinese war, the increase of the ranks of “ barn burn- 
ers” and “ pig-ringers,” (political parties at Albany,) and all the new 
ceses of murder, rape, arson, are turned into “ straw for his bricks’’ 
with great ingenuity and effect. The newest phase of the Miller belief 
is something like this, (as told me by agentieman late from the head 
quarters of Millerism at Albany:) The world is speedily to be burned 
over, preparatory to being refitted as a paradise fer the saints, For this 
purpose has fallen this large body of snow, which, at the sound of a 
trumpet, is to be turned into oil. The saints are to be ready with their 
ascension robes, and are to be éaken up into the comet, out of harm’s 
way, will all is over. Of course they expect the summons to come “like 
a thief in the night,” and are momently on the watch. By the way, do 
you know whether Lieutenaat Maury isa Millerite? It is desirable, I 
think, that some man should sit with the prophet on his luminous perch, 
who is capable of a scientific observation. 

I see, by the way, that a Boston astronomer, who appears to have stu- 
died the motions of the comet very carefully, predicts that, on the 11th 
of Agril, it will intersect the orbit of the earth at a distance from us of 
only 11000 miles! If the moon can lift the tides at a distance of 
241,000 miles, what may we expect from the comet, with such a short 
“‘purchase’”’ and such a tail for a lever? Whatever the comet can do, 
will no doubt be dune then, if it should be only laying her tail over us, 
as the comet of the seventeenth century was supposed to have done du- 
ting the great fog of London. 

The London Post Office Department has issued a special edict against 
the “‘ Brother Jonathan” and “ New World” newspapers, communicated 


to the proprietors a day a two since tl.rough the New York British agent. 
| I 


knew, some time ago, that Mr. Hume, member of Parliament, had 
subscribed for the ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,”” expressly stating that he did it 
to see whether it would come through with all its literary piracy and without 
check. These papers and their extras are now declared contraband, and 
can pass no British frontier or customs, except in close cnvel and 
subject to letter pestage. This touches particularly the ‘‘ New World,” 
as they have been at special pains and expense to push their circulation 
in Canada. 

I see, by this morning’s papers, that Professor Morse, who has obtained 
a grant from Congress for his experiments on the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, advertises for 210,000 pounds of lead pipe to enclose his wires, 
which, I understand, are to be laid, in the first instance, along the railroad 
from Washington to Baltimore—for which purpose an agreement has 
been made between the Professor and the Railroad Company. The 
preparations for a telegraph between London and Winsdor, on this prin- 
ciple, are very far advanced, and her Majesty will soon be able to com- 
muricate her wishes to her Ministers, twenty miles off, in a couple of 
seconds! Distance is immaterial, however, and Professor Morse (give 
him lead pipe and wire enough) can sit on the peak of Darien and write 

ou a letter on a tablet at the Astor !—which is ‘‘ making a long arm, 

and sounds like “ drawing a long bow.” 

The Corporation are makIng a speculation out of this cold weather— 


. ‘ | selling the ice from the grand reservoirs of the Croton at two sliillings 
line. Their capacity for carrying fuel is so great, that without the aid of | ce a oe er 4 tilling 


the load. 





* Mr. Hume has been a subscriber to Brother Jonathan for near two years. 








































From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BLACK JOB. 
A HUMOROUS POEM—BY THOMAS HOOD, EsQ. 
No doubt the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat.—Hvupisras. 
The history of human-kind to trace 
Since Eve—the first of dupes—our doom unriddied, 
A certain portion of the human race 
Has certainly a taste for being diddled. 


Witness the famous Mississippi dreams ! 
A rage that time seems only to redouble— 
The Banks, Joint-Stocks, and all the flimsy schemes, 
For rolling in Pactolian streams, 
That cost our modern rogues so little trouble, 
No matter what,—to pasture cows on stubble, 
To twist sea-sand into a solid rope, 
To make French bricks and fancy bread of rubble, 
Or light with gas the whole celestial cope— 
Only propose to blow a bubble, 
And Lord ! what hundreds will subscribe for soap ! 


2s reminds me ofa little tale, 
Though not a pig’s, the hawbuck’s glory, 
Wher rustic games and merriment prevail— 
But here’s my story : 
Once on a time—no matter when— 
A knot of very charitable men 
Set up a Philanthropical society, 
Professing on a certain plan, 
_ To benefit the race of man, ° 
And in particular that dark variety, 
Which some suppose inferior—as in vermin, 
The sable is to ermine, 
As smut to flour, as coal to alabaster, 
As crows to swans, as soot to driven snow, 
As blacking, or as ink to “ milk below,” 
Or yet a beiter simile to show, 
As ragmen’s dolls to images in plaster ! 


However, as is usual in our city, 

They had a sort of managing Committee, 
A Board of grave, responsible Directors— 

A Secretary, good at pen and ink— 

A Treasurer, of course, to keep the chink, 
And quite an army of Collectors! 


Not merely male, but female duns, 

Young, old, and middle-aged—of all degrees— 
With many of those persevering ones, 

Who mite by mite would beg a cheese ! 


And what might be their aim ? 
_ To rescue Afric’s sable sons from fetters! 
To save their bodies from the burning shame 
Of branding with hot letters— 
Their shoulders from the cowhide’s bloody strokes, 
Their necks from iron yokes ? 
To end or mitigate the ills of slavery, 
The Planter’s avarice, the Driver’s knavery ? 
To school the heathen Negroes and enlighten ’em, 
To polish upand brighten ’em, 
And make them worthy of eternai bliss ? 
Why, no—the simple end and aim was this— 
Reading a well known proverb much amiss— 
To wash and whiten ’em! 


They look’d so ugly in their sable hides; 
So dark, so dingy, like a grubby lot 
Of sooty sweeps, or colliers, and besides, 
However the poor elves 
Might wash duemtantven, 
Nobody knew if they were clean or not— 
On Nature’s fairness they were quite a blot! 
Not to forget more serious complaints 
That even while they join’d in pious hymn, 
So black they were and grim, 
p In face and limb, 
They look’d like devil’s though they sang like Saints! 


The thing was undeniable! 
hey wanted washing! not that slight ablution 
To which the skin of the White Man is liable, 
Merely removing transient pollution— 
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| But good, hard, honest, energetic rubbing 


And scrubbing, 
| Sousing each sooty frame from heels to head 
With stiff, strong, sponaceous lather, 


And pails of water—hottish rather, 
| But not so boiling as to turn’em red ! 


So spoke the philanthropic man 
| Who laid, and hatch’d, and nursed the plan— 
| And oh! toview its glorious consummation ! 
The brooms and mops, 
The tubs and slops, 
| The baths and brushes in full operation! 
| To see each Crow, or Jim, or John, 
| Go in a raven and come out a swan! 
While fair as Cavendishes, Vanes, and Russels, 
| Black Venus rises from the soapy surge, 
| And all the little Niggerlings emerge 
As lily-white as mussels. 


Sweet was the vision—but alas ! 
However in prospectus bright and sunny, 
To bring such visionary scenes to pass 
One thing was requisite, and that was—money ! 
| Money, that pays the laundress and her bills, 
| For socks and collars, shirts and frills, 
| Cravats and kerchiefs—money, without which 
The negroes must remain as dark as pitch ; 
A thing to make all christians sad and shivery 
To think of millions of immortal souls 
Dwelling in bodies black as coals, 
And living—so to speak—in Satan’s livery! 
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Money—the root of evil,—dross, and stuff ! 
But oh! how happy ought the rich to feel, 
Whose means enable them to give enough 
To blanch an African from head to heel, 
How blessed—yea, thrice blessed—to subscribe 
Enough to scour a tribe! 
While he whose fortune was at least a brittle one, 
Although he gave but pence, how sweet to know 
| He helped to bleach a Hottentot’s great toe 
| Or little one! 
| 
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Moved by this logic, or appall’d, 
To persons of a certain turn so proper 
| The money came when call’d. 
In silver, gold, and copper, 
Presents from “ Friends to blacks,” or foes to whites, 
“ Trifles,” and “ offerings,” and “ widow’s mites,” 
Plump legacies, and yearly benefactions, 
| With other gifts 
And charitable lifts, , 
| Printed in lists and quarterly transactions. 
As thus—Elisha Brettel, 
An iron kettle. 
| The Dowager Lady Scannel, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A piece of flannel, 
Rebecca Pope, 

A bar of soap. 

The Misses Howsls 
Half-a-dozen towels. 
Thre Master Rush’s, 
Two scrubbing-brushes. 
Mr. T. Groom, 

A stable broom, 
And Mrs. Grubb, 

A tub. 


Great were the sums collected! 
And great results in consequence expected. 
But somehow, in the teeth of all endeavor, 
According to reports 
| At yearly courts, 





The blacks, confound them! were as black as ever! 


_ Yes! spite of all the water sous'd aloft, 
_ Soap, ale and mottled, hard and soft, 
| Soda and pearlash, huckaback and sand, 
Brooms, brushes, palm of hand, 
And scourers in the office strong and clever, 
in spite of all the tubbing, rubbing, scrubbing, 
The routing and the grubbing, 
The blacks, confound them, were as black as ever! 
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In fact in his perennial speech, 

The chairman own’d the niggers did not bleach, 
As he had hoped, 
From being washed and soaped, 

A circums‘ance he named with grief and pity; 
But still he had the happiness to say, 

For self and the Committe, 

pF wee in the present way, 

And scrubbing at the Blacks from day to day, 
Although he could not promise perfect white, 
From certain symptoms that had come to light, 

He hoped in time to get them gray! 


Lull’d by this vague assurance, 
The friends and patrons of the sable tribe 

Continued to subscribe, 

And waited, waited on with much endurance— 

Many a frugal sister, thrifiy daughter, 

Many a stinted widow, pinching mother— 

With income by the tax made somewhat shorter, 

Suill paid implicitly her crown per quarter, 

Only to hear as ev’ry year came round, 

That Mr. Treasurer had spent her pound; 

And as she loved her sable brother, 

That Mr. Treasurer must have another! 


But, spite of pounds or guineas, 
Instead of giving any hint 
Of turning to a neutral tint, 
The plaguy negroes and their piccaninnies 
Were still the color of the bird that caws— 
Only some very aged souls 
Showing a Itttle gray upen their polls, 
Like daws! 


However, nothing dashed 
By such repeated failures, or abash’d, 
The Court still met ;—the Chairman and Directors, 
The pars wg good at pen and ink, 
The worthy Treasurer, who kept the chink, 
j And all the cash collectors ; 
With hundreds of that class, so kindly credulous, 
Without whose help, no charlatan five, 
Or Bubble Company could hope to thrive, 
Or busy Chevalier, however sedulous— 
Those good and easy innocents in fact, 
Who willingly receiving chaff for corn, 
As inted out by Butler’s tact, 
Still find a secret pleasure in the act 
Of being pluck’d and shorn ! 


However, in long hundreds there they were, 
Thronging the hot, and close, and dusty court, 
To hear once more addresses from the Chair 
And regular Report. 
Alas! concluding in the usual strain, 
That what with everlasting wear and tear, 
The scrabbing-brushes hada’t got a hair— 
The brooms—mere stumps—would never serve again— 
The soap was gone, the flannels all in shreds, 
he towels worn to threads, 
The tubs and pails too shatter’d to be mended— 
And what was added with a deal of pain, 
But as accounts correctly would explain, 
Tho’ thirty thousand pounds had been expended— 
The Blackamoors had still been wash’d ia vain! 


“Tn fact, the negroes were as black as ink, 
Yet, still as the Committee dared to think, 
And hoped the proposition was not rash, 
A rather free expenditure of cash—” 
But ere the prospect could he made more sunny— 
Up jump’d a little, lemon-colored man, 
And with an eager stammer, thus began, 
In angry earnest, though it sounded funny : 
“What! More subscriptions! No—no—no,—not I! 
You have had time—time—time enough to try ! 
They won'r come white! then why —why—why—why—why, 
More money ?” 


“Why !” said the Chairman, with an accent bland, 
And gentle waving of his dexter hand, 

“Why must we have more dross, and dirt, and dust, 
More filthy lucre, in a word, more gold— 
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The why, sir, very easily is told, 
Because Humanity declares we must ! 
We've scrubb’d the negroes till we've nearly kill’d ‘em, 
And finding that we cannot wash them white, 
| But still their nigritude offends the sight, 
We mean to gild ’em!” 

| a 

ADVENTURE WITH 4 TiceR.—In a new London book entitled ‘“‘ My 

| East Indian Diary,” we find the following account of the writer’s “ hunt,” 

| accompanied by a native Indian :—Just as daylight was failing us, and 
while we were still a couple of miles from camp, | obse:ved a troop of 
monkeys crowded together on a tree, which overhung a clump of lgng 
grass, bounding from branch to branch in a state of great agitation, 
screaming, chattering, and making hideous grimaces, as if half enraged 
and half terrified at the sight of some object beneath them. “ What is 
the matter with these monkeys?” I inquired of my guide in Hindostanee. 
“ Bhag hogah”—(it is a tiger probably,) he replied, pufling away at his 
sheroot, with perfect coolness, and striding along as if it were all a mat- 
ter of course. “The devil it is!” said I, thunderstruck at the coolness 
of the young rascal; for the path we were pursuing being bounded on 
each side by impenetrable jungle, obliged us to pass within a few yards 
of the haunted thicket—and cocking both barrels of my rifle I stepped 
out at my best pace to escape from the dangerous neighborhood, as 
quickly as possible. We had just passed the thicket, and were me | 
a short turn round the end of it, when, to my utter dismay, I foun 
myself face to face, and within twenty yards of a royal tiger, busily enga- 
ged in tearing up the carcass of a wild hog he had just killed. My hair 
almost stood on end, as the brute raised his enormous head, smeared 
with blood, and glared upon us with his malignant green eyes. Moha- 
deen dropped his sheroot, and remained motionless as a statue, with his 
keen eye steadfastly fixed upon that of the tiger. I knew enough of the 
nature of the animal to be aware that it was more dangerous to retreat 
than to stand fast; but thinking that a charge was now inevitable, I was 
determined to have “ the first word of flyting,” as we say in Scotland, 
and was about to raise my rifle, when Mohadeen, without removing his 
gaze from the tiger, laid his hand upon my arm, and kept it down witha 
firm grasp. The tiger growled and showed his teeth, but unable to 
withstand the fascination of the human eye, 2 geaeate withdrew the 
paw, which jealously clutched his prey, crouched together, as if appalled 
by the steady gaze of the savage, turned slowly round, and uttering a 
sulky growl, slunk away into the long grass. No sooner was his back 
turned, than Mohadeen, clapping his hands to his mouth, sent forth that 
peculiar wild yell, which appears to strike terror to the heart of the most 
savage animal, and we instantly heard the stealthy tread of the tiger 
change to a bounding gallop, as he fled in dismay from that unearthly cry. 


Sinevtar Cause or a War.—Kolff, in his travels, gives a graphic 
account of long and bloody battles which took place in the Zenimber 
islands. The first cause of the feud happened in this wise; while the 
children belonging to the two villages were playing with emall bows and 
arrows, a child from Ewena happened to wound slightly one of those 
from Romiun. The inhabitants of the latter place, viewing the accident 
as an intentional affront—for demagogues whose interest it is to fan the 
flame of anger for their own selfish purposes, are not confined to the po- 
lished states of America or Europe—demanded satisfaction in some way 
or other. Itgrew at length to be that whenever ——- from each vil- 
lage met, they proceeded from words to blows, and at length broke out 
in an nm war. Each community robbed the other of its women, de- 
ceagedl tl fisheries, and put 4 stop to its agriculture-~becoming more 
embittered at the occurrence of every deed. Soon, regular skirmishes 
ensued, in which men were killed and wounded. The people of Ewena, 
being less powerful of the two, demanded assistance from the inhabitants 
of Aweer. The ies became so exasperated, that there existed no 
possibility of those whu had entered into the quarrel being able to pacify 
them; and the strife soon extended to Lerra, and other far distant pro- 
vinces. How absurd, and yet how true, a commentary on the frequent 
causes of war! Taking its rise in such a small and unimportant source 
—for the same method holds good in the more fully civilized nations, as 
described by Kolff in those rude islands— it swells in volume and increa- 
ses in heat, until devastation, rapine, and national poverty follow in its 
hideous train. 

Literary AND LearneD.—We have had a letter bringing down the 
doings of the Learned Pig to the 26th, when the sagacious animal was 
at a small village in the North, and was visited by all but the Cognos- 
centi, who studiously and enviously kept away fromhim. The sagacious 
animal had been spelling Dover, but his faculties are said to be on the 
wane, for he now wants much more kicking and pushing up to the let- 
ters than he did heretofore. The learned anima! is still famous for his 
quickness in pointing out the north, for it is only necessary to pull his 
tail vigorously to the south, and he becomes as sharp as the needle in 
running towards the Polar regions. —Puach. 

EsGuisu AoricutturaL Lanorners.—A Dorsetshire farmer, in reply 
to a statement relative to the miserable pay of the agricultural laborers 
in that county, sets forth that each laborer has, in addition to his pay, @ 
cottage and a large garden, rent and rate free, together with thirty 
perches of land ploughed and manured for potatoes, fuel supplied and 
brought home to their cottages without any charge, and wheat is deli- 
vered to them at 63. per busbel, whatever may be its price in the 
market. 
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From the Artist. | 


THE INDIAN SACHEM, SQUANDO. 
BY SEBA SMITH, ESQ. 


“ Though they fall on a foe with a tiger's fangs, 
And joy and exult in his keenest pange ; | 
The least act of kindness they never forget, | 
And the sin of ingratitude ne’er stained them yet.” 


Chear-sighted and impartial history will one day do justice to the me- 
mory of the original red men of this country. And when our great fu- | 
ture historian shall arive and gird himself for the task, in turning over 
the bloody records of the almost innumerable conflicts between the red 
men and the white, since the latter found a foothold upon these shores, 
he will be surprised to find that the provocations for quarrels and hostili- | 
ties in a large majority of cases came from the whites. It is not our pur- | 
pose now to enter at all into the proof of this position; we are only 
about to glance at a single incident, asan illustration of our remark. 

When Philip, the bold and heroic chief of the Wampanoags, was en- 
deavoring to carry into execution his great design of exterminating all 
the whites by a general attack from the very numerous tribes throughout 
New England, there ways a formidable tribe residing about the mouth of | 
the Saco river in Maine, governed by a Sachem, or chief, whose name 
was Squando. The chief had always lived on terms of friendly inter- 
course with the English settlers inthe neighborhood. and when the emis- 
saries of Philip visited the Eastern tribes and endeavored to draw them 

_ into his plans, they cou'd make no impression whatever upon Squando. 
He turned a deaf ear to all their entreaties, coldly rejected their over- 
tures, and bade them tell Philip, the hatchet had long been buried on the 
banks of the Sace, and no war-wheop should be allowed to disturb it 
quiet valley. ‘ 

‘‘The white man is my brother,” said Squando; “ we hunt in the 
same woods and paddle our canoes on the same waters. I sit down at 
his table and eat with him, side by side, and he comes to my wigwam 
and smokes the pipe of peace without fear. I carry him venison for food 
and the soft beaver skin for clothing, and he gives me blankets and hatch- 
ets, and whatever I want. Why should I raise the tomahawk against my 
white brother! The tree of peace is green above our heads; let it flou- 
rish, and no blight come upon it for ever. If Philip is a great chief, so 
is Squando ; and iet him beware how he crosses Squando’s path. The 
tribes of the Saco, and the Presumpscut, and the Androscoggin, and the 
Kennebec, all look up to Squando with fear and respect, and will not 
draw the bow while the arrows of Squando remain quiet in his quiver.” 

Year after year the messengers of Philip returned with the same an- 
swer from Squando—“the white man is my friend ; I will not take up 
the hatchet against him.” 

Squando was not only a powerful sachem, but he exercised also the of- 
fice of priest, or powow, and the mysterious rites and privileges he prac- 
tised helped to give him great influence over the neighboring tribes. Se- 
veral years had passed, and the restless spirit of Philip had driven on his 
great enterprise with untiring assiduity. Many chiefs had joined in his 
league, frequent acts of hostility had been committed, and a dark and por- 
tentous cloud hung over the whole of New England, which threatened 
entire destruction to the white inhabitants. Still Squando remained the 
faithful friend of the whites, and kept the tribe around him in a peaceful 
attitude, till a cruel and unprovoked aggression upon his domestic hap- 
piness roused him to vengeance. 

On a bright summer day in 1675, Lindoyah, the wife of Squando, 
paddled her white birch canoe on the bright waters of the Saco. Her in- 
fant, buta few months old, was sleeping on soft skins in the bottom of 
the canoe, while a light screen of green boughs, arched above it, shelter- | 
ed it from the warm rays of the sun. It breathed sweetly the open air 
of heaven, and gently rolled to the slight rocking of the boat, as the care- 
ful paddle of the mother, with regular motion, touched the water. The 

joyous eyes of Lyndoyah rested on her infant, with all a mother’s devo- 
tion ; and in a clear soft voice she sang— 





Sleep, baby sleep; 
Breathe the breath of morning ; 

Drink fragrance from the fresh blown flower, 
Thy gentle brow adorning. 


Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Rock’d by the flowing river, 
While for thy gentle, spirit-gift, 
Lindoyah thanks the giver. 


Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Sweet be thy rosy dreaming, 
While o’er the flowery spirit land 
Thy blessed eyes are gleaming. 


Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
No danger here is biding, 

While soft along the green-wood bank 
The light canoe is gliding. 

Lindoyah in her morning excursion had called at one of the white 
settlements. Her babe had been admired, caressed, and praised, and 
she was returning home with a light heart. She had but about half a 
mile further to go to reach the wigwam of Squando, which stood but a 
few rods from the river. Her eye, as she was passing, caught a beauti- 


ful cluster of wild flowers a little way up the bank. 
“I will gather them,” said Lindoyah to herself, as she turned her litile 


| time returned from his morning hunt. 


bark canoe to the shore, “ and carry them to Squando. He has by this 
Squando is a loving, gentle, spirit, 
and the sight of the flowers will make his heart glad.” 

She drew the canoe gently up till it rested on the sloping grass, and 
with a light step ascended the bank. While she was gathering the 
flowers, a couple of giddy, thoughtless sailors, wandering along the 
river shore, came to the canoe. 

“ Hullo, Jack,” «aid he that was foremost, “see that little Indian toad 
lying there in the canoe.” 


“ Yes,”’ said Jack, “and I see his mother just now a few rods up thé 


| bank.” 


“Come, let’s tip the canoe over,” said Jim, “and see the little rat 
swim 

“* See it drowned, more like,” said Jack. 

“No,” said Jim, “I'll bet you a quid of tobacco it'll swim first rate. 
All young animals swim, you know, naturally; and I’il bet a young In- 
dian will swim like a young duck. I'll try it, any how.” 

With that he gave the light canoe a whirl, and tipped the child into 
the river. At that instant, Lindoyah, who had heard the sound of their 
voices, came with a shriek, rushing down the bank, her eyes wild with 


| terror and her long hair streaming in the wind, and sprang eagerly to- 


wards the water, Jim caught her by the arm, and held her back with 
great ccolness, determined to take sufficient time to give his experiment 
a fair trial. Lindoyah shrieked, and struggled, and pressed toward the 
water, but the iron grip of the sailor held her fast. 

The infant rested for a moment, motionless, with its face in the wa- 
ter; and then with a few convulsive movements of its limbs, began to 
sink. But it was not till it had entirely disappeared under the surface, 
that Jim released his hold on the arm of Lindoyah. The frantic mother 
leapt into the flood, and plunged after her child. She missed it, passed 
beyond it; and coming again to the surface, looked around with the 
wildness of despair. 

“A little further down stream,” said Jim; “ there’s the wake of it; 
try again; may be you'll fetch it next time.”’ 

Lindoyah plunged again, and in half a minute more came up with the 
infant in her arms. She swam with it to the shore, and ran out upon 
the bank, looking into its face with the most painful earnestness. It had 
neither breath nor motion. The sailors, who had not intended to drown 
the child, now came towards her to offer assistanoe and try to resuscitate 
it; but Lindoyah instinctively fled from them, and ran farther up the 
bank. Here she sat down on the grass, and rubbed and chafed the babe 
tor some minutes, and at last it showed signs of returning life. It 
breathed; it opened its eyes, and looked its mother in the face. It was 
not tilll now that Lindoyah’s fountains ef tears were unsealed. She 
hugged the child to her bosom, wept aloud, and kissed it over and over 
again. She continued chafifig it tenderly till animation seemed suf- 
ficiently restored, and then sought her canoe and ascended the river to 
her dwelling. 

Squando met her at the landing, with his gun in his hand and a brace 
of ducks hanging over his shoulder. An expression of painful anxiety 
passed over his face as he beheld the condition of his wife and child; 
but no word escaped his lips. He took the babe in his arms and walk- 
ed slowly into the wigwam. Lindoyah followed, and seated herself by 
his side. When she had related to him the circumstances of the out- 
rage, Squando started from his seat, and seized his rifle, and thrust his 
tomahawk and skalping knife into his girdle. : 

‘* The white wolves shall die,” said Squando, while an expression of 
bitter indignation rested on his features. He rushed out of the door of 
the wigwam. In a moment he returned again, and stood for the space 
of a minute looking stedfastly in the fuce of his child. The babe looked 
exhausted and feeble, and its breathing was short and distressful. 

“ They shall die,”” muttered Squando, as he again left the cabin, and 
walked thoughtfully to the river. He stepped into his canoe, took his 
strong paddle, and drove the light shallop rapidly down the tide to the 
spot where Lindoyah had met the sailors. His fierce glance pierced the 
woods in every direction, but no person was in sight. He stepped ashore. 
His keen eye showed him where the canoe kad rested against the land: 
he traced the steps of Lindoyah where she had gathered the flowers, and 
where she had run in terror down the bank to the rescue of her babe. 
He saw and carefully measured the tracks of the two sailors where they 
had loitered round the canoe, and traced their footsteps through the grass 
and bushes, till he came into the opening of the garrison house of Major 
Phillips, near the falls. 

Jack and Jim had seen Squando’s canoe descending the river, and 
fearful of the coneequences of his resentment, they had fled into the gar- 
rison, where they were secreted. Squando wentto the garrison and de- 
manded of Major Phillips to know if the two sailors were there. The 

Major put him off and evaded his inquiries. Squando related his griev- 
ances with a stern and haughty indignation. The Major endeavored to 
pacify him: told him Jack and Jim were to blame, had done very wrong, 
and when he should see them again, he would reprimand them severely. 
Squando was far from being satisfied ; but he left the garrison and re- 
turned towards his cabin. As his canoe swept round a little bend in the 
river, he saw a white maiden standing on the bank. It was Elizabeth 
Wakely ; a kind-hearted, gentle creature of sixteen, daughter of Mr. 
John Wakely, whose humble dwelling was within half a mile of the 
wigwam of Squando. She beckoned to him, and he turned his canoe to 
land. be 
“Carry this little bunch of flowers to the papoose,” said the maiden, 
as she placed them in his hand. A sad smile lit up the countenance of 
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“| will do as the maiden bida me,” said the chief; ‘ but the papoose 
is too ill to hold the flowers, and Squando is afraid Lefore to-morrow’s | 
sun goes down he will go with the fading flowers far away to the spirit 
land.” 

“] will come round and see him directly,” said the maiden, as the ca- 
noe shot away from the shere. 

When Squando reached his landing, he hastened into the wigwa:n, and | 
fastened his eager gaze upon the features of his child. It had evidently 
faltered during his absence. Lindoyah had nursed it tenderly, and done 
everything in her power to revive it ; but the shock had been too great ; 
the energies of life had been too severely taxed, and nature was giving 
way inthe conflict. Squando was in some degree a medicine men him- 
self, ail he applied such remedies as his skill and experience suggested ; 
and he called in the regular medicine man of his tribe ; but all the ap- 
plications were of no avail, the child continued distressed, its breathing 
became more difficult, and its strength declined. 

Elizabeth Wakely, agreeably to her promise, had arrived at the wig- 
wam soon after Squando’s return, and had mingled her sy mpathies deeply 
with those of the distressed parents. She watched cver the child ; she 
carried it about in her arms, and administered to it all the comforts that 
kindness could suggest, o1 circumstances supply. Perceiving it to grow 
worse at night, she refused to leave it, but staid and watched with the 
parents till morning. Through the first part of the night, the litle suf- 
ferer seemed much distressed, but towards morning it grew more quiet 
and more feeble, and gradually sunk away, till about suurive, when it | 
ceased to breathe. Lindoyah hid her face and wept most piteously ; 
while Squando paced his cabin floor in silence, but evidently in deep agi- 
tation. The deepest sorrow and the highest indignation were mingled 
in the expression of his features, and showed that passions of fearful 

wer were rousing his spirit to action. 

When all was over, Elizabeth Wakely took her leave. Squando stood 
at his cabin door and watched her as she returned homeward, till he lost 
sight of her agjong the trees of the forest. 

When the simple ceremony of burial was over, Squando summoned 
three of his stoutest warriors before him. 

“Go to the fort,” said he, “and demand of Major Phillips, and the 
white people there, to send Jim and Jack to me, or they will not see 
Squando again as the friend of the white man.” 

The warriors departed, and Squando walked his cabin in solitude 
and silence, waiting their return. At last, as he looked from hia cabin 
door, he saw them coming up from the river, but they had no prisoners 
with them. Squando’s brow grew darker, and his so»l was ready for 
the conflict. 

“Where are the white wolves, I sent you after ?” said Squando stern- 
ly, as they entered the cabin. 

“We could not find them,” said the warriors; ‘“ Major Phillips and 
the white people say Squando must come there, and they will settle it all 
with him, and be friends and brothers. 

“ Yes,” said the chief, with a terrific laugh of indignant scorn, ‘ Squan- 
do will go there and settle it with them. Go you,” be continued, point- 


Squando, as he received them and placed them in his belt. 
} 


ing to one of the warriors, “‘and summon every member of our tribe to | 


meet at the council fire to-nightby the going down of the sun. And you,” 
pointing to another, ‘‘ go to Casco, and you to Presumpscut, and bring 
the warriors of their tribes to our council fire at least by the hour of mid- 
night. 

Major Phillips and those residing in the fort, or block house, hearing 
nothing more from Squando in the course of the afternoon, began to 
grow alarmed. Apprehensive that he might be meditating an attack 


they sent round just before night to the several houses in the settlement | 


advising the inhabitants all to come into the block-house before dark. 
They also dispatched a messenger to Winter Harbor, and another to 
Casco Bay, with a caution to the people of those settlements to be on 
their guard. 

About sunset Squando sent four trusty warriors to guard the house of 
John Wakely, with strict orders that no person should be allowed to leave 
the house and that none should enter it before morning Just as they 
arrived, the family were preparing to retreat to the block house; but be- 
ing warned by the warriors, who took their stations at the four corners 
of the house, that if they stepped a foot out of doors before morning, they 
would be shot down, they remained within doors, passing a sleepless and 
anxious night. 

The night proved rather dark, and the sentinels at the block house 


eculd neither see nor hear the least sign of any one approaching. When | 
suddenly about two o'clock in the morning, the stillest and darkest hour 

of the night, the whole welkin at once rung with the wildest and most | 
terrific war-whoop, that ever broke the silence of the forest. It seemed | 
to rise from a hundred voices at the same instant from every corner and | 


every side of the block-house, and was echoed by every cliff and every 


hill for a mile round. At the same moment with the war-cry a furious | 


onset was made on every part of the fort. The outer gate was besieged 
with every species of force that the rude mode of savage warfare could 


apply, and attempts were made on all sides at the same moment to scale | 


the walls. Though the peeple in the fort, apprehending an attack, had 


made every preparation for defence in their power, yet the onset was so | 


sudden and the savage war-cry so appalling, that they were thrown into 
confusion and very narrowly escaped a general massacre. With the ex- 


ception of the few who were placed on guard, the men were lying down | 


to rest, and many of them were asleep, when the wild and shrill whoop 
from without, followed by the painful shrieks of the women and children 
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within, came like a dagger to their hearts. They sprang to their feet 
and seized their arms, and ran back and forth, too much bewildered at 
first for any efficient movement or any concert of action. Several of the 
savages had gained the top of the wall, and were beaten back or shot 
down by the sentinels ; and ta tuin several of the sentinels had fallen by 
the bullets or the arrows of the savages. Fresh forces were clambering 
up upon long poles which they had reared for the purpose, when the 
men within began to recover from their panic, and rallied themselves 
stoutly and vigorously to defend the fort. 

The outer gate proved to be too strongly barricaded to yield to the 
forces applied against it, and the muskets from all parts of the fort poured 
such a destructive fire upon the enemy, that in the course of half an hour 
they began to give way, and presently were lost in the silence and dark- 


_ ness of the mght. The Indians had suffered the most severely in the 
| contest, thongh a number of the besieged had been killed and many 


more wounded. Expecting every minute that the enemy would return 
and renew the attack, they left the wounded to the care of the women 
in the inmost apartments of the block house, while they continued to 
stand by their arms and make the best preparation they could for de- 
fence. In abouta quarter of an hour a light from a short distance was 
seen to gleam through the darkness. It increased in size and flickered 
high in the air. It was the saw-mill of Major Philips enveloped in 
flames. Presenily another light erose from a point a little further down 
the river. It was the conflagration of a corn-mill belonging also to Ma- 
jor Philips. And now, a little space fiom it, up the bank, a dwelling 
house was seen wrapt in flames. Ina few minutes more, and in another 


| direction, another burning dwelling flashed its red light upon the sur- 


rounding darkness. And then another, and then another; and by the 


| time the light of the morning returned, the people at the fort had watch- 
| ed the burning of almost every building of the settlement. 


About sunrise, Squando made his appearance at the dwelling of John 
Wakely, that had been spared and guarded through the night agreeably 
to his directions. At his summons, Wakely eame to the door. 

“ Give these to the young maiden,” said Squanda, handing him the 


| little bunch of withered flowers, that Elizabeth had culled two days be- 


fire for his lost child; “ she brought them to the cabin of Squando for 


| the papoose; but the ay ay has gone to the spirit-land, and the sight 


| of them now makes the heart of Squando sad. Give them to the mai- 
den, and tell her to have no fears, for the red man will never harm her.”’ 

“But I am afraid, Squando,” seid Wakely with a lock of intense 
anxiety, “that my daughter has gone to the spirit-land too.” 

Squando started—‘‘ Why do you say that?” 

“ Because,” said Wakely, “she went yesterday afternoon, a®hy down 
to her cousin Allen’s, and we have not heard of her since.” 

The residence of Allen was one of the most remote in the settle- 
| ment; and Squando knew that some of the remote families had not got 
| into the fort, for his men had brought in several scalps, and told him that 
| the Presumpscut and Casco Indians had carried away a number of pri- 
| soners. Squando spake not a word; but motioning to two of his war- 
| riors to follow, he started at full speed for Allen’s opening. When they 
| reached the spot, the smouldering ruins of the house still sent up a 
sickly smoke, that at once convinced Squando that human flesh was 
burning. He hastened to scrutinize the embers. There was one skele- 
ton, and but one, still broiling in the ashes. The flesh was nearly con- 
sumed, and the experienced eye of Squando told him the bones were 
too large for the maiden he was seeking. They were probably the 
bones of Mr. Allen, who might have been killed and sealped in the on- 
set, and perhaps his wife with her cousin. Elizabeth had been carried 
away captive. 

Squando soon found the trail of the Presumpscut warriors, and follew- 
ed them through the woods. After a rapid journey of six or seven 
miles, on ascending a small hill, he discovered them in the valley before 
him, where they had made a halt to rest and refresh themselves, and 1e- 
joice over the achievements of the night. They had@made a large fire 
of brush, and were dancing round it, and singing a wild song which 
— at once recognised as the usual song preceding the offering of 
a human sacrifice to the spirit of fire, and he knew that a captive was 
about to be committed to the flames. He rushed down the hill like a 
leaping: torrent, and dashed into the circle of the warriors. A captive 
was lying befcre him, bound hand and foot, and two stout warriors 
were just laying hands upon her to cast her into the flames. The first 
glance told Squando, the captive was the fair maiden whom he sought. 

He sprang between her and the fibre, and raising his tomahawk, com- 
manded the warriors to leave thecaptive. The warriors, supposing it to 
| be some sudden spiritual movement of Squando, released their hold. He 
| cut the bands that bound her, raised her to her feet, and conducted her 
| in safety back to her father’s dwelling. 
| It only remains to be added here, that Squando continued the invete- 
| rate enemy of the whites, till a general peace was effected with the 

tribes the following year. The settlement of Saco-falls in the mean 
| time was entirely broken up; the people at the fort, feariag to remain 
in the neighborhood of Squando, removed immediately and joined the 
settlement at Winter Harbor. 





Note.—The principal incidents of this story, and particalarly those relating 
to the child, are historical. 


SS 
AsoTHeR ComitT.—We understand that several gentlemen saw ano- 


ther Comet about mid-Heavens, between 12 and J o'clock on Suffday 
night.—Norfolk Herald. 

































From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE MUFFLED PRIEST. 
A SCENE IN ROME. 


The aisles of the chapel, lately thronged with many worshippers, were 
silent. The sounds of prayer which had echoed through the groined 
roof, were hushed. The assembly which had knelt in solemn, but errc- 
neous devotion, had disappeared; and the stone image—the senseless 
object of their adoration—smiled grimly in the gloomy loneliness, as his 
chiselled features displayed themselves in the temple, erected by super- 
stitious wealth, to his service. 

But one individual remained, a long robe of sombre hue concealing his 
person, who leaned, as ifin deep thought, against the pedestal, on which 
stood the deity. He was the deity. 

A long shadow was cast on the floor, and instantly afterward, a tall 
gaunt figure appeared at the door; a mantle of spotless white overhung 
his shoulders, scarcely concealing his broad and ample chest. The 
erectness of his carriage, the dignity of his attitude, the fire of his eye, 
the boldness of his step, and the proud cur! upon his lip, proclaimed him 
to be a man of rank and ambition. 


A contemptuous sneer played upon his countenance. As he cast his 
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graven image, and then on his oracle; but, by a violent exertion, resum- 
ing his wonted carelessness of demeanor, he said: 
** Well, if it is so, let it rest—though ’tis all false, as thou hast said, 


| yet here is a parse; I present it to thy god, or thee; I suppose it’s the 





same thing—lI will to-morrow add another. He may be all thou’st rep- 
resented him, but I believe neither in stoeks nor in stones—bhowever, I 
have an object; but first, Priest, can’st thou keep a secret?” 

“Why ask? have I not formerly done so for thee?” 

“’ Tis true! but this is of more importance.” 

“So shall my lips be surer guarded.” 

“ Priest, lam rich!” 

“ Thy gifts to me have proved it.” 

“| am bountiful !”’ 

“* Yonder jewelled vase attests it.” 

“ Well, then, I will trust thee; serve me well, and I will erect a sanc- 
tuary to thy deity, the proudest in Rome.” 
Po My ears are open, and my heart prepared to meet thy words,” said 

e rest. 

“’Tia this,” continued Armenius: “The proud Augustus, our new 


| censor, is about to make himself prince of the senate, and I would thwart 


eyes about the sanctuary, he glanced towards the stern deity itself, as its | 


deformed features seemed to assume an expression of indignation at the 
audacity of the intruder. The stranger then turned toward the altar on 
which, ina golden vase, richly studded with jewels, burned an offerin 
of frankincense, emitting a pale blue smoke, which rose and fes 

from pillar to pillar, disseminating its My pe through the adjacent 
space. None of these, however, seemed to produce either awe or re- 
spect in the mind of the Roman; for, striding past the shrine, he cried : 

“Priest! dost sleep?” 

The individual whom he addressed slowly turned his head, muttered, 
“’tis he !’’ then drawing his robe more closely about him, answered: 

“No, I sleep not. The Priest of this deity is not as other men, he 
needs no sleep.” 

‘Cease this fully,” cried the senator impatiently; ‘ well I know all 
tricks and jugglers of thy craft; save thy precious trash to dose the vul- 
gar—reserve thy lectures for the fools who kneel to this thing of stone !”’ 

‘‘ Beware! rash man,” returned the Priest, “‘ how, in the sanctuary of 
this house, you brave his vengeance; what thou thinkest stone, may pos- 
sess power to stiike terror to even thy stubborn heart!” 

“ Forbear this idle talk,”’ exclaimed the other. 

“Idle talk!” repeated the Priest, with deep solemnity of manner, “‘ob- 
durate gg thou art, this deity, through me, can disclose that, which would 
make thee tremble!” 

“‘[ would fain witness the skill of which thou vauntest,” said the sena- 
tor, in a more serious manner; for, he was unconsciously imbibing a 
portion of the awe which pervaded the place. 

“ Thou shalt be gratified,”’ returned the Priest. ‘‘ What I now tell, 
thou thinkest buried in thine own besom, unknown by others; if I dis- 
close it to thee, doubt not that he who presides here, can read the hearts 
of all who approach him, whether to worship or to scoff.” 

‘Proceed, proceed,’ cried the other. 


him. I have no line of noble ancestors, on whom to base my elaims ; it 
is superstition that must aid me; that thou can’st command. Thy tem- 
ple is the resort of the rich and poor of the city—of the high and the 
low; by thy aid, and that of yonder stone, my desires may be accom- 
plished; if thou wilt, and I succeed in my designs, I swear to keep my 
promise.” 

The Priest consented ; when the two, having consulted measures for 
the furtherance of their scheme, the aspiring senator withdrew ; while 
the priest, drawing aside a veil, entered an inner apartment, and the 
shades of night enveloped the capital of the world. ” 2 

The multitudinous noises of the gay metropolis had subsided ; the twi- 
light had passed away, and the moon shone brightly in the cloudless fir- 
mament—’twas midnight. 

Each pillar reared its graceful capital distinct in the silvery flood which 
illumined the earth with nearly the brilliancy of sunshiney save where its 
rays were caught and reflected back by the pale marble, which rose in 


| tasteful intercolumniation, around the princely mansion of Armenius. 





“‘ Twenty years since, Armenius, thou wert a general, the commander | 


” 





of a legion 

«Well done for the omniscience of thy god,”’ cried the Roman, jeer- 
ingly; ‘‘my many triumphs have chronicled the truth of thy remark in 
the archives of the republic. Is this thy wonder?” 

“Interrupt me not,” answered the Priest, calmly; “when I finish, 
speak what words thou’st mind—till then, listen. Twenty years since, 
when thou wert a general, thou had’st a friend—ha! start’st thou now! 
Twenty years since, [ too had a friend, but I do not tremble. Thy friend 
loved thee, served thee, and shared his all with thee. 
influence, when accused before the senate, thou saved thy name, thy 
honor and thy li@. Although thy junior, thou soughtest him for advice, 
and using it did’st bind thy brow with laurels of victory. When sur- 
rounded by barbarians, and the pilum taken from one of thine own band, 
was hurled at thee, his buckler warded off the well-directed blow— 
but,” and his manner became more impressive, his voice more melodi- 
ous, “that friend, alas! loved an Italian girl, soft, pure, and lovely as the 
sky which arches over her native land—See, thou start’st again; did I 
not tell thee I would make thee tremble? 
with the vile feeling which tempted thee to gaze upon her charms, and 
admire her for them alone. His fondness was for herself, her rich an- 
gelic mind, more than even her dazzling beauty. Treacherously thou 
strovest to supplant him in her affections, by the splendor of military 
rank, knowing, as he had confided to thee, that their vows had been ex- 
changed. Thou found'’st thy arts useless and did’st change thy love to 
hatred. The girl became thy friend’s wife, when thou, falsely accusing 
him of crime, did’st use thy power to tear him from her arms-—sell him 
into boxdage—confiscate his property, and strike his mame frem the list 


of citizens. His wife survived her miseries, but a year, while thoa did’st 
return to the capitul loaded with the spvils of the enemy. Yet with the 
red hot hand of guilt, grasping thy conscience, and-even now, proud and 
stentatious before the world, the god tells me in thy chamber, thou’rt a 
coward—starfing, in alarm, if the least noise breaks on the midnight.” 
“Who art thou that dust know all this ?"’ cried the Roman, in evident 
ilarm. 
‘Lam the Priest,” answered the other, “ of the deity, who can un- 
nerve even the Roman senator !”’ 7 
A paleness overspread the face of Arme a3 he looked first on the 


‘One object only gave animation to the scene, and even he appeared 
scarcely living, for in the darkness of a deep shadow, he stood, as if 
transfixed, and made no motion, save now and then the band which was 
laid upon his breast, would contract, as if with nervous action. 

Another figure is added to the scene—she glides on tip-toe, and rapidly 
flies to meet the youth | she throws herself into his arms—his lips meet 
hers—the sudden transport of delight—the impassioned embrace declares 
them to be lovers. 

Stealing noiselessly into the deeper shade of an adjacent wall, they are 
concealed from every eye, save that of Him who cannot look upon such 
love, so pure, so fervid and so disinterested, but with pity on the sad fate 
which separated them. 

** Agricola, love,” whispered the maid, “have I lingered too long 
any ? Thou wilt forgive me; it was to avoid detection that I tar- 
ried,” 

The youth seized her tapering fingers in his own, and pressed them to 
his bosom. 

«No, love,” he cried, pressing her hand to his lips, and bathing them 
in the sea of agony, which was rushing from his eyes. ‘ No, alas ! thou 
hadst not lingered long enough ; would that thou hadst never come !” 

“ Say not so, Agricula. Wherefore dost thou weep thus !” she inquired 
soothingly. 

‘“« Because,”’ he replied, ‘“ this is the last time that we meet, Maria, 


| and may I not consecrate it by a tear, as one of fond remembrance 2?” 


Through his high | 


Yes, he loved the girl, not | 


reed 


“* The last, Agricola! 
never will part again.” 

“ Alas! what would’st thou ?” 

“Live with thee; die with thee; Maria would be thy wife.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the youth, as a pang of grief darted through his 
soul; ‘no, Maria, it may not be!” 

“ Then,”’ said she reprovingly, “ thou dost not love me, or thou would’st 
not cast me off.”’ 

“* Love you!” cried the he, “it is that I love well, too” 

“Then, why not listen to my prayer?” 

“ Alas! it is I love too deeply.” 

“No,” cried the girl, “ne, Agricola; didst thou lovelike me, like me 
adore! thou would st cast aside these fears.”’ 

“Fears!” repeated the youth, dropping his hand, and flashing a fire 
from his eye, which illuminated the space about them; “fears, Maria! 
though not know me; to me, fear is a stranger. ‘Tis not that 

hich is ces me, but recollect, giil—Agricela is a slave !” 

The mometary sternness which he had assumed, did not, however, 
damp the ardor of the girl! It seemed to render him still dearer to her. 
She placed her fragile arm about his manly neck, and in a tone of gen- 

roach: “ Rebuke me not, my love,” she said, ‘thou knowest 
icola is a slave; Cynthia, would share his bondage with him. Her 
‘ ry sweeter far than freedom.”’ 
responded the youth, encircling her waist with 
“ remember 


sobbed the tender girl—‘‘ Oh, name it not, we 
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ve shou!d make his slav 


“ Desist, I pray thee,” 


Lis arm, with respe tful tenderness, and softening his tone; 
your father is a Roman.” 

‘* [know it well,” she answered, eagerly, ‘‘ yet still 1 love thee. 

‘IT know it, Maria, alas too well; but were I to wed thee, it would 


draw his indignation on us both. For myself, I cere not; but for thee— 























know, sooner would I give my head to the , than 
poh grote eyes should lower before the frown of an a en 
Maria, it must not be,” and clasping his hands in agony, he “let 


and cl 
ised. I will die with thee, 


Agricola, but will not lose thee !” 

‘A faint noise a foot-fall, broke on the silence, as Agricola 
strove to disengage from the virgin, who twined her arms wildly 
about bis neck. 


“ Maria, I beseech !” 
Hal gon gous, avear des articulated nearly choaked with 


emotion. 

A ss en ree ee Oe ce 
the of his heart, and he be degraded by the lash. A moment more, 
it would be too late; he put his lips to her ear— 


form of the maid was lost the 
her lover, looking hastily about, saw the shadow, e 

cast but so instantaneous was 
cia tac de 

, that stole temple, w' 
ences ho Prot oat ot haat erate bid tn the nile folde of bi 
mantle, presenting only the undefined outlines of a man. 
the 


haze of morning yielded to the strengthening dawn, the 
oh ostiled on his brow, walked in and saluted 


him. 

“ Why here, and so early?” demanded the latter, “I could effect 
nothing in the short since we parted yesterday.” 

“’Tis not for that I sought thee,” answered the visitor. 

“ Then why this visit?” returned the Priest. 

“ For vengeance !” 
“Thou shalt have it,” replied the Priest, gathering his robe about 
m. 


5 
! 
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“‘ Thou knowest not what I mean, foolish Priest.” 

“« Still thou shalt have vengeance ;”’ and a dry cough, like a death rat- 
tle, sounded in the throat of the Priest—it might have been a laugh. 

** Silence,” said the senator, sternly laying his hand upon the altar; 
‘* the new made laws have deprived us of our innate right to punish our 
slaves with death—yet I have a slave that must die!” 

An involuntary shudder passed over the heathen Priest, but he pulled 
his robe more closely about him, and the start passed unoberved. Arme- 
nius continued : 

“‘T have a niece, my brother’s daughter. She lives with me, my adop- 
ted child. This slave has dared to love her. I could let that pass, 
but she,’the daughter of a free-born son of Rome, forgetting her birth re- 
turns his passion. I heard her swear it to him at the last midnight. 
That seals his doom, and the slave shall die! Were it not that suspicion 
resting on me might blight my brilliant hopes, this hand had done the 
deed; but I am unused to tricks, I leave it to thee; thy trade is crafti- 
ness, and thou canst lull suspicion. That’s but my fee,” he said, casting 
a bag of gold upon the altar; “‘ my reward shall make the rich.” 

“«’Tig well,’ muttered the Priest, “how callest thou the slave ?” 

“ Agricola,” said the other. 

The sudden start and half word which escaped the Priest, caught the 
other’s attention. 

“« Why startest thou ?”’ he demanded. 

“| started !” answered the Priest, recovering himself, and stretching 
forth an arm, much withered and shrunken, “ because this hand was 
never dipped in blood.”’ 

“ A wise Priest,” said the senator, scornfully, “I see the object; 
well, be it so,”’ and he threw rage wri 7 the altar. 

“ Thy words must be my law,” said the Priest in alow tone—“ but 
away the people come to worship.” 

The senator cast a searching glance on the muffled face of the Priest ; 
he drew his robe about him, and casting a disdainful look on the throng 
which now commenced kneeling about the image, left the chapel. 

When the worshippers had concluded their devotions, they retired, 


and soon the Priest was left alone with one person, who still knelt at 


the altar. The Priest having carefully fastened the doors, the devotee 


rose, and casting aside the gray mantle which disguised him, exhibited 


the fine form of Agricola the slave. 

“Father,” said he, “I crave thy blessings. Thou hast ever been 
kind to Agricola; but he is poor, and all that he can return, he now pre- 
sents to thee, the love that springs from his heart.” 

“Tis all I ask,”’ cried the Priest, casting aside his mantle and em- 
bracing him; ‘the love of the good is the greatest treasure. But, my 
son, thou hast failed in confidence to me, and dangers beset thy path, 
ranged thicker than the pikes of the Macedonian.” 

Agricola blushed, and sank his head upon his breast. 
‘Tt is true,” he replied, “ that [have not told thee al!—but now—” 
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“Mind it not now—I know all;’’ the youth glanced incredulously into his 
face, when the Priest taking his hand, continued : “ yes, all—thou lovest 
thy master’s daughter, and she returns thy love. Is it not so?” 

** Alas, alas! too rightly thou hast y” answered the young man 


“Say not alas!” cried the P: his eyes brightening w 
' My wile?” Deposted ate ves few meer pce 
we Fou mot ite woul be Imppy, obey me. At midnight, fly 
eed, eae? Gal Oe seth, toad olds many conflicting 
y thee, if thou dost unite a slave to a 

























































“I have,” answered the Priest. 
“ Then know, Oy gt ¢ thou s' 
dead. 


asked the auditor. 
that Atticus is long ow 
slave ?”’ 


t false, for of a surety I know 
answer me, hast thou slain the 


“To satisfy thyself how faithfully I have executed my commission,” 
said the Priest; “ raise yonder veil and behold his body.” 

The senator strode in the direction pointed out; oa drawing aside 
the curtain, beheld Agricola with Maria in his arms. He recoiled at 
first, but in an instant exclaiming, 

“Wretch, thou hast deceived me!” . unsheathed a jewel-gilted dagger 
from beneath his robe, and was bounding forward, when the Priest 
caught his arm: 

“Hold, murderer,” he cried, “‘ nor dare to shed a freeman’s blood !”” 

“He is not free. He is my slave,” cried the senater, striving to free 
himself from the priest, who held him with an iron grasp, while he 
exclaimed, “‘’tis falae—he is my son’”’—then casting aside his robe, he 
discovered his person decked in full senatorial costume, while he added, 
“and I am Atticus, a Roman senator ;” then wresting the dagger from 
his hand, he threw him from him with gigantic strength, crying, “ thy 
treason has reached the ears of Augustus. Guards, seize the traitor !’”’ 

As if by magic, the chapel filled with legionaries, who, tearing his 
robes from the crest-failen Armenius, ucted him to a neighboring 
prison ; while the new senator, restored to all his power and estates, 
with Agricola and his lovely bride, were escorted triumphantly to the 
palace of Augustus. 

—_—— 
A Fissine Scesz at Buenos Arres.—The mode of fishing in 
uenos Ayres is curious. Immense nets are laid down in low water 
the sand when the tide comes in, millions of fine fish swim 
for food on the shoals of the river near the 


beach being strewed with the inhabitants of the deep, they set up a mot- 
ley dance, frisking, jumping, whirling, panting, and, as it seems, calling 
for water, till, none being brought them, one by one grew faint, pant, 
lie down, and die on the site of their shortlived revelry. The fishermen 
pick out the best of them, hang them up in their large straw waggons, e 
and leaving thousands behind which they think it not worth while to 4 
pick up, hasten to the market-place, fearing chat their slain may turn to ; 
putridity before they arrive there, especially if the season be summer and 
the wind from the north.— Letters on South America. 


A Winpratt.—Joseph Leman, of North Cadbury, (Scotland) has 
just recovered at law an immense estate in London, which belonged to 
the late Sir William Leman, Bart. The estate consists of a considerable 

| tract of land in the populous part of London, on which are 8000 houses. 


| Also about 2000 acres of land in the county of Herts, and £1,€00,000 in 
| the funds, 
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A DINNER AT JOE STIMPSON’S. 


From “ The World of London.” 


Joe Stimpson is a tanner and leather-seller in Bermondsey, the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, which he has raised to the respectable elevation 
of somewhere about a quarter of a million sterling. He is now in his 
seventy-second year, has a handsome house, without any pretensiun, 
overlooking his tanyard. He has a joke upon prospects, calling you 
to look from the drawing-room window at his tanpits, asking you if you 
ever saw any thing like that at the west end of the town; replying in 
the negative, Joe, chuckling, observes that it is the finest prospect he 
ever saw in his life, and although he has been admiring it for half acen- 
tury, he has not done admiring it yet. Joe's capacity for the humorous 
may be judged of by this specimen; but in attention to business few 
can surpass him, while his hospitality can command a wit whenever he 
chooses to angle for one with a good dinner. He has a wife, a venerable 
old smiling lady in black silk, neat cap, and polished shoes; three 
daughters, unmarried ; and a couple of sons, brought up, after the Lon- 
don fashion, to inherit their father’s business, or, we might rather say, 
estate. 

Why the three Misses Stimpsons remained unmarried, we cannot 
say, nor would it be decorous to inquire ; but hearing them drop a hint 
now and then about visits, ‘a considerable time ago,” to Brighthelm- 
stone and Bath, we are led, however reluctantly in the case of ladies 
now evangelical, to conclude, their attention has formerly been directed 
to gentility-mongering at these places of fashionable resort; the tan- 
yard acting as a repellant to husbands of a social position superior to 
their own, and their great fortunes operating in deterring worthy per- 
sons of their own station from addressing them; or being the means of 
inducing them to be too prompt with refusals, these amiable middle-aged 
young ladies are now “on hands,” paying the penalty of one of the 
many curses that pride of wealth brings in its train. At present, how- 
ever, their “‘ affections are set on things above;” and, without meaning 
any thing disrespectful to my friend Joe Stimpson, Sarah, Harriet, and 
Susan Stimpson are certinly the three least agreeable members of the 


family. The sons are, like all other sons in the houses of their fathers, | 


steady, business-like, unhappy, and dull; they look like fledged birds in 
the nest of the old ones, out of place; neither servants nor masters, 
their social position is somewhat equivocal, and having lived all their 
lives in the house of their father, seeing as he sees, thinking as he 
thinks, they can hardly be expected to appear more than a brace of im- 
mature Joe Stimpsons. They are not, it is true, tainted with much of 
the world’s wickedness, neither have they its self-sustaining trials, its 
hopes, its fears, its honest struggles, or that experience which is gather- 
ed only by men who quit, when they can quit it, the petticoat string, 
and the paternal despotism of even a happy home. As for the old cou- 
ple, time, although silvering the temples and furrowing the front, is 
hardly seen to lay his heavy hand upon the shoulder of either, much 
less to put his finger on eyes, ears, or lips—the two first being yet as 
“‘ wide awake,” and the last as open to a joke, or any other good thing, 
as ever they were; in sooth, it is no unpleasing sight to see this jolly old 
couple with nearly three half centuries to answer for, their affection un- 
mpaired, faculties unclouded, and temper undisturbed by the near ap- 
proach, beyond hope of respite, of that stealthy foe whose assured ad- 
vent strikes terror to us all. Joe Stimpson, if he thinks of death at all, 
thinks of him as a pitiful rascal, to be kicked down stairs by the family 
physician ; the Bible of the old lady is seldom far from her nand, and its 
consolations are cheering, calming, and assuring. The peevish fretful- 
ness of age has nothing ia common with man or wife, unless when Joe, 
exasperated with his evangelical daughters’ continual absence at the 
class-meetings, and love-feasts, and prayer-meetings, somewhat indig- 
nantly complains, that *‘ so long as they can’t get to heaven, they don’t 
care who goes to ,"’ a place that Virgil and Tasso have taken much 
pains in describing, but which the old gentleman sufficiently indicates by 
one emphatic monoayllable. 

Joe is a liberal-minded man, hates cant and humbug, and has_no pre- 
udices—hating the French he will not acknowledge is a prejudice, but 
considers the bounden duty of an Englishman; and, though fierce enough 
upon other subjects of ggxation, thinks no price too high for drubbing 
them. He was once prevailed upon to attempt a journey to Paris ; but 
having got to Calias, insisted upon returning by the next packet, swear- 
ing it was a shabby concern, and he had seen enough of it. 

He takes in the Gentleman's Magazine, because his father did it be- 
fore him—but he never reads it; he takes pride in a corpulent dog, which 
is ever at his heels; he is afflicted with face-ache, and swears at any body 
who calls tic-doulourex. 

When you go to dine with him, you are met at the door by a rosy- 
cheeked lass, with ribands in her cap, who smiles a hearty welcome, and 
assures you, though an utter stranger, of the character of the house and 
its owner. You are conducted to the drawing-room, a plain, substantial, 
honest-looking apartment ; there you find the old couple, and are received 
with a warmth that gives assurance of the nearest approach to what is 
understood be home. The sons, released from business, arrive, shake 
you heartily by the hand, and are really glad to see you; of the daugh- 
ters we say nothing, as there is nothing in them. 

The other guests of the day come dropping in—all straightforward, 
business-like, free, frank-hearted fellows—aristocrats of wealth, the best, 
because the unpretending, of their class; they come, too, before their 
time, for they know their man, and that Joe Stimpson keeps nobody 
waiting for nobody. When the clock—for here is no gong—strikes 








, five, you descend to dinner; plain, plentiful, good, and well dressed; no 
tedious course, with long intervals between; no oppressive set-out of su- 
perfluous plate, and what, perhaps, is not the least agreeable accessory, 
no Sebi Heiotpas hanging over your chair, whisking away your plate 

before you have done with it, and watching every bit you put into your 

| mouth. 

Your cherry-cheeked friend and another, both in the family from child- 
hood, (another good sign of the house,) and looking as if they really 
were glad—and so they are—to have an opportunity of obliging you, do 
tLe setvitorial offices of the table; you are sure of a glass of old sherry, 
and you may call for strong beer, or old port, with your cheese—or, if a 
Scotchman, for a dram—without any other rema:k than an invitation to 
“try it again, and make yourself comfortable.” 

After dinner, you are invited, as a young man, to smoke a cigar with 
the “ boys,’ as Joe persists in calling them. You ascend to a bed-room, 
and are requested to keep your head out o’window while smoking, lest 


while you are ‘‘craning”’ your neck, the cherry-cheeked lass enters with 
brandy and water, and you are as merry and easy as possible. The rest 
of the evening passes away in the same unrestrained interchange of 
friendly courtesy; nor are you permitted to take your leave without a 
promise to dine on the next Sunaay or holiday—Mrs. Stimpson rati 
you for not coming last Easter Sunday, and declaring she cannot thi 
“why young men should mope by themselves, when she is always happy 
to see them.” 

Honor to Joe Stimpson and his missus! They have the true ring of 
the ancient coin of hospitality; none of your hollow-sounding raps : they 
know they have what I want, a home, and they will not allow me, at their 
board, to know that I want one: they compassionate a lonely, isolated 
man, and are ready to share with him the hearty cheer and unailected 
friendliness of their English fireside: they know that can get no- 
thing by me, nor do they ever dream of an acknowledgment for their kind- 
ness; but I owe them for many a social day redeemed from cheerless 
solitude; many an hour of strenuous labor do I owe to the relaxation of 
the old wainscoted dining-room at Bermondsey. 

Honor to Joe Stimpson, and to all who are satisfied with their station, 
happy in their home, have no repinings after empty sounds of rank and 
shows of life; and who extend the hand of friendly fellowship to the 
homeless, because they have no home! 

rr 

Tue Revy.Mr Caeever’s “ Brack Jacos.”’—Jn anergument on the 
expediency of Capital punishment, at the Broadway Tabernacle 1 few 
weeks since, Mr. Cheever gave a few instances in the life of Joseph 
Hodges, an African negro, who died about a year ago at Canandaigua, 
N. ¥.:—Black Jacob, after first seeing the light somewhere in Pensy|- 
| vania, as an ignorant and worthless though remarkably clever negro, till 
the age of fifty-six, when he found himself settled in Orange County, 
| New York. This was in 1820. Having cast aside all the restraints of 
moral influence, he had become confirmed on land in all the habits of 
vice contracted upon the sea. He was here employed to do one of the 
foulest murders ever planned. It was upon an old man of seventy, named 
Jennings,—being a murder of revenge on the part of a family which had 
been long engaged in the hostilities of law with Jennings, resulting in 
the great disappointment and impoverishment of the former. Jacob 
was a laborer in their employment. Fora year they were engaged in 
preparing it, and inducing Jacob to their service for its execution. His 
objections, though he resisted for a long time, at last yielded to persua- 
sion, intemperance, and promise of pecuniary reward ; and, undertaking 
it, he carried it into effect with the utmost deliberation, shooting him 
| early one morning in the head, and one of his white accomplices comple- 
ting the murder with the butt-end of the gun. Of the latter there were 
four—three men and the wife of one of them. Of the three men two 
were hung, one imprisoned for life, while the woman was let off 
with a nominal punishment (as is usually the case in this coun- 
try in murders by females. Jacob was found guilty, but received 
a commutation to imprisonment for life from the Legislature then in session 
the Executive, before the adoption of the new cons:itution in 1821, not 
having the power of commutation, though possessing that of pardon. 
He had made a favorable impression on the court and audience by his 
meritorious deportment on his own trial and that of the others, against 
whom he had been used as the chief witness of the State. His testimony 
against his accomplices had been given voluntarily, without inducement 
of hope held out to himself. A striking proof of his intellectual superi- 
| ority—(removing him so much the further from excuse for his crime)— 
was contained in a wonderful cross-examination coducted with great 
| power on the part of the defending counsel, which he endured for seven 
hours at one time uninterruptedly, without ever faltering or stumbling in any 
of the details of his testimony. Mr. Van Buren, at that time Attorney 
General of the state, was engaged in the case to assist the District Attor 
| ney of the county : and it has since been a frequent subject of mention 
| by him, that he had never seen such a witness as Black Jacob, for 
clearness of mind and memory, and steadiness under the hottest ordeal. 
And even in the midst of his ignorance and degradation, the most casual 
| observer was struck, we are told, with the superiur manliness 
and dignity of his deportment. Judge Van Ness, when pronouncing his 
| sentence of death, said to him: ‘ You possess a more than ordinary 

strength of mind. Providence has blessed you with a memory without 
a parallel in all my experience.” Black Jacob was not hung, atrocious 
} and deliberate as had been his hired assassination; his soul was not 
| hurled down the fatal plunge into the darkness of eternity; and his body 
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was not “ delivered to the President of the County Medical Society for l 
Ziasection.” This was doubtless highly criminal on the part of the pub- 
lic authorities, but such was the fact. Black Jacob was first committed to | 
acelin the penitentiary on Manhattan Island, where he was at first treated | 
with a neglect and harshness which preduced only a bad effect on his char- 
acter until he wasafter wards removed to the famous state prison at Auburn. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age, he was taught to read, and eventu- 
ally, under the influence of this truly Christian method of dealing with 
erime and the criminal, became a genuine, humble, and devout penitent, 
and truly exemplary Disciple of the Cross. He in the end received a 
pardon—the exact time of which we do not find stated ; though we be- 
lieve it was in 1831, about eleven years after the date of his sentence. | 
4 (ur living a year in the village of Auburn, in the house of a gentleman 


of that place, he removed to the neighboring villege of Canandaigua, to 


that of a highly respectable and estimable lady, in whose service he con- 
tiaved till his death in February of last year; having the general stew- 
ardship and charge of her house and establishment, and fully meriting by 
hie conduet the unbounded confidence re in him, during both the ab- 
sence and presence of the family, which consisted entirely of ladies. 
The modesty, consistency, and deep and strong religious fervor which 
characterised this poor old mercifully treated murderer—the practical 
excellence and beneficence of his life—the trusting tranquility of his 
death—the high regard and admiration which he appeared to awaken 
on the part of all around him—all combine to prove that society was at 
least no sufferer by this instance of a wisely benign mercy, ex even 
to one who see one of the most abject in ignorance, most inveterate 
in vice, and most atrocious in the immediate hireling assassination which 
he had perpetrated with so much deliberation. It may have been an 
act meriting, for its plain disobedience to the alleged authority of God, 
His high displeasure—bet that displeasure was certainly manifested in a 
very singular mode. Jacob was not only a constant attendant upon the 
appointments of the church of which he was a member, but he often led 
in devotional exercises when requested to do so In those services he 
engaged without the slightest appearance of pride. On the contrary, his 
public ex sreises as well as his whole deportment, were characterised uni- 
formly with the most humble spirit. At the same time there was a 
propriety, a richness and a glow of devotion in his services, that 
showed alike the superior order of his mind and the deep piety of his 
heart. “Jacob was a useful Christian. Such a one could hardly be 
otherwise. It may be said of him, ‘He hath done what he coul — 
There are not a few in Canandaigua, who owe their conversion under 
God, to his faithfulness. Was not this rather better than hanging him by 
the neck froma gallows till he was dead, and delivering his body to “ the 
President of the Orange County Medical Society, for dissection?” 
i —— 

GeorGe THE THIRD AND THE Actor Ettistoy.—The March num- 
ber of Ainsworth’s Magazine contains the following laughable anecdote 
of Elliston the Actor, which will excite a smile, we think, from even the 
most grave of our readers :—George the Third, as it is well known, was 
extremely partial to Weymouth, and it was no unusual thing for him to 
take his stroll quite unattended. On the morning of Elliston’s benefit (an 
occasion which the king had expressly honored by a command) he had 
been enjoying one of these afternoon wanderings, when rain coming on 
just as he was passing the theatre door, in he went, and finding no one 
immediately at hand, proceeded at once to the royal box and seated him- 
self in his own chair. The dim daylight of the theatre, and slight fatigue 
which exercise had occasioned, induced an inclination of drowsiness. 
His Majesty, in fact, fell into a comfortable doze, which presently be- 
aame a sound sleep. Inthe meantime Lord Townsherd, who had en- 
countered Elliston in the neighborhood, inquired whether he had seen 
the King, as his Majesty had not been at the palace since his three 
o'clock dinner; and it being then nearly five, the Queen and Princesses 
were in some little anxiety about him. But his Lordship gaining nodi- 

ection from the dramatic star, pursued his object in another direction. 
Elliston, now making his way to the theatre for the purpose of super- 
ntending all things necessary for the reception of his august patrons, 
went straight into the King’s box; and on perceiving a man fast asleep 
in his Majesty’s chair, was about recalling him to his senses in as un- 
gentle a manner as he roused the recollection of Tom Owen in the post- 
chaise, when, very fortunately, he discovered who his friend really was 
who had so unexpectedly dropped in. What was to be done? Elliston 
could not presume to awake his Majesty—to approach him—impossible ! 
—and yet something was necessary te be attempted, as it was now time 
the theatre should be lit, and what was of still greater importance, the 
anxiety of the Queen and family assuaged. Elliston hit on the following 
expedient: taking up avielin from the orchestra, he stepped into the pit, 


and placing himself just beneath his truly-exalted guest, struck up, dul- | 


emente, *‘ God save the King !"" The exepient had the desired effect— 
the Royal sleeper was gently loosened from the spell which had bound 
iim; and awaking, up be sprang, and staring the genuflecting comedian 
full in the face, and exclaimed, ‘“ Hey! hey! hey! what, what! Oh, 
I see, Elliston—ha! ha! Rain came on—took a seat—took a 
2nap. What's o'clock?” 

‘« Approaching six, your Majesty.” 

“« Six !—six o’clock !”’ interrupted the King. “Send to her Majesty— 
say I’m here. Stay—stay—this wig won't do—eh, eh? Don’t keep 
he people waiting—light up—let ’em in—ha! ha! fast asleep. Play 
well tonight Elliston—great favorite with the Queen. Let ‘em in—let 
em in.” 


The house was presently illuminated—messengers were sent off to the 


royal party, which in a short lapse of time reached the theatre. Elliston 
then quitted the side of his most affable monarch; and dressing himself 
in five minutes for hia part in the drama, went through his business with 
bounding spirit; nor was his glee at all diminished, when, on attendi 
the royal visitors to their carriage, the King once more nodded his head, 
saying, ‘ Fast asleep, eh, Elliston !—fast asleep!” 
a 
THE DREAM OF THE REVELLER, OR THE THREE HOUSES, 
A TEMPERANCE SONG——AS SUNG BY HENRY RUSSEL. 

Around the board the guests were met, the lights above them gleaming, 

And in their cups replenished oft, the ruddy wine was streaming; (bounded, 
Their cheeks were flushed, their cyes were bright, their hearts with pleasure 
The song was sung, the toast was giv'n, and loud the revel sounded ; 

I drained my bumper with the rest, and cried, “away with sorrow, 
| Let me be happy for to-day, and care not for to-morrow |” 

But as! spoke, my sight grew dim, and slumber deep came o'er me, 
And ’mid the whirl of mingling tongues, this vision passed before me. 
Methought I saw a demon rise ; he held a mighty bicker, 
Whose burnished sides ran daily o'er, with floods of burning liquor ; 
Around him pressed a clam’rous crowd, to taste this liquor greedy, 

But chiefly came the poor and sad, the suff’ring and the needy ; 

All those oppressed by griefand debt, the dissolute and lazy, 

Blear eyed old men, and reckless youths, and palsied women crazy, 

“ Give, give !” they ery, “ give, give us drink to drown all thoughts of sorrow, 
“If weare happy for to-day, we care not for to-morrow !"” 

The first drop warms their shivering skins, and drives away their sadness, 

The second lights their sunken eyes, and fills their souls with gladness ; 

The third drop makes them shout and roar, and play each furious antic, 

The fourth drop boils their very blood, and the fifth drop drives them frantic. 
“ Drink!” says the demon, “ driak your fll! drink of these waters mellow, 
“They'll make your brighteyes blear and dull, and turn your white skins yellow. 
“ They'll Gll y our home with care and grief, and clothe your back with tatters, 
“ They'll Gll your heart with evil thoughts,—but never mind—what matters ?” 
“Though virtue sink, and reasoning fal!, and social ties dissever, 

I'll be your friend in hour of need, and find you homes forever, 

For I have built three mansions high, three strong aud goodly houses, 

A workhouse for the jolly soul, who all his life carouses. 

An hospital to lodge the sot, oppress’d by pain and anguish. 

A prison full of dungeonsdeep, where hopeless felons languish. 

So drain the cup, and drain again, and drown all thought of sorrow, 

Be happy if yeu can to-day, and never mind to-morrow |” 


But well he knows, this demon old, how vain is all his preaching, 
The ragged crew that round him flock, are heedless of his teaching ; 
Even as they hear his fearful words, they cry with shouts of laughter, 
“ Out onthe foel! who mars to-day with thoughts of an hereafter. 
“ We care not for thy houses three, we live but for the present : 
* And merry will we make it yet and quaff our bumpers pleasant.” 
Loud laughs the fiend to hear them speak, and lifts his brimming bicker. 
* Body and soul are mine !” quoth he—* Vil have ghem both for liquor!” 
ee 

StxsavD Outpone.—A letter received here from the Pacific, centains 
an account of the following adventure and almost miraculous preserva- 
tion of a boat’s crew of the ship Russell, of Dartmouth, in June last. 
When within a few days’ sail of Tecamas, the boats of the ship were 
lowered for whales, and one of them harpooned and fastened to a young 
| monster, who, probably, not being over pleased with the salutation, im- 

mediately made off at the top of his speed. The boat's crew, however, 
were not disposed to relinquish their oily prize, and accordingly held fast 
the line attached to the harpoon, and their frail bark was thus conveyed 
with immense velocity, through the deep, to a distance of several leagues, 
when, by a whisk of the tail of their submarine steed, their bark was 
overturned and partially shattered. One of their number was drowned, 
and the five survivors were thrown absolutely on their own resources, out 
of sight of the ship. A scanty stock of provisions remained to them, 
and in their perilous situation they clung to the keel of the boat during 
three days and nights, all which time the wind blew a gale. On the 
fourth day, the wind having abated, they succeeded in righting the boat 
and bailing out the water, made for land, and arrived at Tecamas. 
Meantime the ship had unsuccessfully cruised for several days in search 
of the boat and crew, when they put away for Tecamas, which they reach- 
ed a few days after the boat’s crew. Almost incredible as is the story it 
appears well authenticated.—New Bedford Mereury. 

rr 

Tut Loxrpow Marxets.—[ By Punch. ]—In consequence of the late 
rain, umbrellas rose, and pattens were in demand. Consols were done 
at ninety; and so was our reporter, at the White Horse Cellar, by a Jew 
who sold pencila. We don’t know much about India stocks, but we 
have been induced to invest a little capital in India handkerchiefs. We 
lately had an interview with a broker about a week's rent in arrear, and 
we found him a regular “ Bear.” Tartans look lively, and broadcloth is 
flat; so is small beer. Feathers are buoyant, and tallow is low, es 
cially at evening parties. We offered to make a purchase of sugar, oe 

tin being scarce our offer was declined. This changeable weather, and 

the pressure of leather affects Gur corn to some extent. The only time 


— we have lately made was with a cabman, and he had the best 
it. 
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Anrcpotes oy THE Ruse1ans.—One of the first and most striking pe- 
culiarities that attracts the traveller’s atiention in Russia, is the common 
habit among all classes of addressing persons by the Christian name of 
their father in additiun to their own, instead of a surname. For instance, 
supposing the individual addressed to be Charles Smith, son of John 
Smith; he is simply styled Karl Ivanevitch, Charles, son of John, Even 
the emperor is called Nicolai Paviovitch. 


An anecdote is told of a party of Russian fishermen, who were sent 
out in boats during a severe storm, for the purpose of rescuing the crew 
of a ship tossing about in great danger near the shore. Strict orders 
were given to save the officers if possible. Having succeeded in picking 

one or two, they were returning, when a poer fellow, almost exhaust- 

with swimming, came alongside one of the boats, and implored the 
crew to take himin. ‘Are you an officer?” was the only reply to his 
prayer. “No; but for Heaven's sake save me!” ‘ Impossible, friend ; 
our orders are very precise, and only mention officers. Pull baek to 
shore, lads.” The poor fellow struggled hard to retain his of the 
receding boat, but his benumbed fi gradually loosened their hold, 
and he sank, within less than a hundred yards of the land. 

Ameng the French prisoners taken by the enemy during Napoleon’s 
auuens retreat from Moscow, was a young soldier, by birtha Breton. 
A Russian officer, moved with compassion by his youth, ransomed him 
from a troop of Cossacks who were about to slay him, and took him home 
to his estate. Aw the young cantive did not Russian, nor the offi- 
cer French, the latter very naturally concl that the other, being a 
Frenchman, rust of course have the true Parisian accent. Wishing to 
give his children the benefit of this acquisition, he placed them under 
the tuition of his prisoner,—making him understand, with no little diffi- 
culty, that he wished them to be instructed in the French language. As 
may be expected, in course of time the young soldier’s pupils spoke bas 
Breton with fluency; and on a friend of their father’s, who knew French 
thoroughly, visiting the family, he was asked by his host as a favor to ex- 
amine his children. What was their mutual astonishment on discover. 
ing that neither of them cculd comprehend a syllable they heard! Of 
course an ¢claircissement ensued, and the story spread abroad until it 
finally reached the ears of the Czar Alexander, who, it is said, invited 
the young Breton to St. Petersburg and gave him a small pension. 


The lower classes in the principal Russian cities are extremely fond 
of theatrical entertainments, which take place on temperary stages erect- 
ed for the occasion in some of the larger thoreughfares. They do not 
scruple, as was the case in the old mysteries, to introduce the most sa- 
cred characters into their dramas; and on one occasion, no less a per- 
sonage than Virgin Mary (enacted by a man disguised in female cos- 
tume) was represented as bestowing @ handful of kopecks on a kneeling 
suppliant for charity, who was intended to personate the angel Gabriel. 


The name of Strogonoff, which belongs to one of the noblest families 
in Russia, had its origin in the following circumstance :—One of the 
ancestors of the present count was taken prisoner by the Tartars, and 
cruelly murdered,—being literally sliced in pieces with a two-handled 
knife. His son was afterwards called Strogonovitch (or Strogonoff) 
from the Russian word strogate, signifying, properly, to plane with a 
sharp instrument. 

When a Russian enters a room in Vienna, where many Germans are 
assembled, it is by no means uncommon to see the latter take out their 
handkerchiefs. The reason is that most Russians, when en voyage, are 
in the habit of keeping their clothes in trunks made of a peculiar sort of 
leather, the smell of which speedily impregnates the contents of the 
trunk. The Germans, however, will not allow this; but maintain that, 
as Nature has bestowed an unpleasant odor on every Russian, she has 
also endowed the Germans with organs sufficiently acute to discover it. 


The Russians, especially the lower classes, are apt to father all blun- 
ders upon the Germans, much in the same way that poor Pat is saddled 
with bulls among us. They seldom lose an opportunity of ridiculing the 
Nemetskoi, and are particularly fond of bringing him forward as a butt 
in their street theatres. One of their favorite pieces represents a German 
engaged as cook in Russia, and going to market with his arms crossed 
and elbows squared, without once exposing his bands for fear of the cold. 
On arriving at a butcher’s shop, he asks for meat. ‘‘ What meat?” 
inquires the butcher. ‘‘ This,” replies the cock, poking at one particular 
joint with his elbow ; ‘‘ cut me off so much.” ‘“ But the money?” “ You 
will find it in this pocket,” says the cook, shoving out the other elbow. 
“ Take what you want, and put back the purse, and then thrust the 
meat under my arm.” This done, off he walks; and on reaching home, 
opens his arms sufficiently to allow the joint to drop on the floor, saying 
to the turnspit, ‘‘There’s your meat !”’ 

Many Russians have no small talent for caricature and jeuz d’esprit. 
Some years ago, a portrait of General Kiselevy was exhibited in a print- 
shop at St. Petersburg, beneath which was written in French, General 
Qui s'eléve. This, exactly similar in pronunciation to his real name, 
was still more appropriate, from the cirenmstance ef his having been 
originally the son of a merchant, and having raised himself by his own 
talent to the rank of chargé d'affairs. Beside this, was placed a 
portrait of Madame Laval, a tall, stout Frenchwoman, the better half, 
in every sense, of a very diminutive husband, whose thin figure was just 

visible in the picture, half hidden by the capacious folds of the lady’s 


dress, underneath was written, Madame l’avale 
In illustration of the “liberty” of the press in Russia, it may be men- 
tioned that the author of a statistical work having ventured to hazard a 


guess at the probable amount of the emperor’s income, was immediately 
imprisoned and in close confinement for five years. This severity 


renders it difficult, impossible, for any writer to express his own 
opinion freely ; almost the only work in the language in which the truth 


press permission of the emperor to say all he chose 
before his reign, on the condition of his being discreetly client afterwards. 
Ainworth’s Magazine. 
2 
Tue Exgcutios or Madame Rotasp.—{A Sceneduring theF reach 
Revolution. }—This heroic woman had been early involved in the pro- 
scription of the Girondists, of whom her had 
rendered her the head. Confined in the prison of the Abbaye, she em- 
2 ne ee the memoirs which 
60 well illustrate her eventful ith a firm hand she traced, in that 
gloomy abode, the joyous as well as the melancholy periods of her exis- 
tence ; the builliant dreams and arden’ of ber youth; the 
scenes of her maturer years ; the horrors and an- 


[ 


people, when about to die under the violence of the mob, she never aban- 
doned the principles of her youth, or regretted her tdom in the 
cause of freedom. If the thoughts of her daughter and husband 


On the day of her trial she was dressed with scrupulous care in 
Her fine black hair fell in profuse curls to ber waist ; but the display of 
its beauty was owing to her jailors, who had deprived her of all means of 
dressing it. She chose that dress as emblematic of the 
mind. Her advocate, M. Chaveau Lagarde, visited her to receive her 
last instructions ; drawing a ring from her finger, she said, ‘‘ To-morrow 
I shall be no more ; I know well the fate which awaits me ; your kind 
assistance could be of no avail; it would endanger you without saving 
me. Do not, therefore, I pray you, come to the tribunal, but accept this 
as the last testimony of my regard.” Her defence, composed by herself the 
night before the trial, is one of the most eloquent and touching monu- 
ments of the Revolution. Her answers to the interrogateries of the 
judges, the dignity of her manner, the beauty of her hgure, melted even 
the Revolutionary audience with pity. Finding they could implicate her 
in no other way, the president asked her if she was acquainted with the 
place of her husband’s retreat. She replied, that “‘ whether she knew it 
or not, she would not reveal it, and that there was no law by which she 
was obliged, in a court of justice, to violate the strongest feelings of na- 
ture.” Upon this she was immediately condemned. When the reading 
of her sentence was concluded, she rose and said, “‘ You judge me worthy 
to share the fate of the great men whom you have assassinated. I shall 
endeavor to imitate their firmness on the scaffold.” She regained her 
prison with an elastic step and beaming eye. Her whole soul nppeared 
absorbed in the heroic feelings with which she was animated. 

She was conveyed to the seaffold in the same car with a man whose 
firmness was not equal to her own. While passing along the streets, her 
whole anxiety appeared to be to support his courage. She did this with 
so much simplicity and effect, that she frequently brought a smile on the 
lips which were about to perish. At the place of execution she bowed 
before the gigantic statue of Liberty, and pronounced the venerable 
words, “ Oh, Liberty ! how many crimes are committed in your name !”’ 
When they arrived at the foot of the scaffold, she had the generosity to 
renounce, in favor of her companion, the privilege of being first executed. 
“* Ascend first,” said she ; ‘* let me at least spare you the pain of seeing 
my blood flow.”” Turning to the executioner, she asked ifhe would con- 
sent to that arrangement. He replied, “‘ That his orders were that she 
should die first.” ‘ You cannot,” said she, with a smile, “ [ am sure, 
refuse a woman her last request 7” Undismayed by the spectacle which 
immediately ensued, she calmly bent her under the guillotine, and 
perished with the serenity she had evinced ever since her imprison- 


meng. 

Madame Roland had predicted that her husband would not long sur- 
vive her. Her prophecy was speedily fulfilled. A fewdays afterward he 
was found dead on the road between Paris and Rouen ; he had stabbed 
himself in that situation, that he might not, by the situation in which his 
body was found, betray the generous friends who had sheltered him in 


| his misfortunes. In his pocket was contained a letter, in these terms : 





“« Whoever you are, oh ! passenger, who discover my body, respect the 
remains of the unfortunate, They are those of a man who consecrated 
his whole life to be useful to his country; who died as he had lived, vir- 
tuous and unsullied. May my fellow citizens embrace more humane sen- 
timents : not fear, but indignation made me quit my retreat when [ heard 
of the murder of my wife. I loathed a world stained with so many 


crimes.” 


————— 


A Cuingse Unper-Suint.—This garment is sometimes composed of 
numerous thin pieces of bamboo, about an inch in length, and strung to- 
gether so as to form a kind of net, with large interstices or meshes. 
This singular shirt is worn next the skin for the double purpose of cool- 
ness, and also to keep the other garments from coming in contact with 
the perspiration of the body. It has sleeves of the same manufacture, 


| and is, indeed, a complete shirt, except the omission of the collar and 


i 


buttons. 
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Autison’s Opinion or Stavery.—The universality of slavery in 
the early ages of mankind is a certain indication that it is unavoidable, 
from the circumstances in which the humian species is everywhere placed | 
in the first stages of society. Where capital is unknown, property inse- 
cure, and violence universal, there is no security for the lower classes but 
in the protection of their superiors; and the sole condition on which | 
this can bé obtained is that cf slavery. Property in the person and labor 
of the poor ia the only inducement which can be held out to the oppulent | 
to take them under thigir protection. Compulsion is the only power | 
which can render labor general in the many ages which must precede | 
the influence of artificial wants, ora general taste for its fruits. Huma- 
nity, justice, and policy, so powerful in civilized ages, are then unknown, 
and the sufferings of the destitute are as much disregarded as those of 
the lower animals, If they belonged to no lord, they would speedily 
fall a prey to famine or violence. How miserakle soever the condition of 
slaves may be in those unruly times, they are incomparably better off than 
they would have been, if they had incurred the destitution of freedom. 
The simplicity of rural or patriarchal manners mitigates the severity of 
an institution which necessity had first introduced. The slaves among 
the Arabs or the Tartars enjoyed neaily as much happiness as their mas- 
ters; their occupations, fare and enjoyments were nearly the same.. To 
this day, the condition of a slave in all the Eastern Empires differs but 
little from that of a domestic servant in modern Europe; and even the 
enfranchised poor of France and England would find something to envy 
in the situation of a Russian peasant. Succor in sickness, employment 
in health, and maintenance in old age, are important advantages even in 
the best regulated states: during the anarchy of early times their value is 
incalculable. 

The immediate cause of the revolt by the slaves of St. Domingo, was 
an excitement produced by the effortsof a society styled “ The Society 
of Friends of the Blacks,” of which one Brissot was the leading mem- 
ber; and the mulattoes were induced, by their injudicious advice, to orga- 
nize an insurrection. They trusted that they would be able to control 
the ferocity of the slaves even during the heats of a revolt; they little 
knew the dissimulation and cruelty of the savage character. A univer- 
sal revolt was planned and organized, without the slightest suspicion on 
the pert of the planters, and the same night fixed on for its breaking out 
over the whole island. At length, at midnight, on the 30th October, the | 
insurrection broke forth. In an instant twelve hundied coffee and two 
hundred sugar plantations were in flames; the buildings, the machinery, 
the farm-offices, reduced to ashes; the unfortunate proprietors hunted 
down, murdered, or thrown into the flames by the infuriated negroes. 
The horrors of a servile war universally appeared. The unchained Af- 
rican signalized his ingenuity by the discovery of new and unheard of 
modes of torture. An unhappy planter was sawed asunder between two 
boards: the horrors inflicted on the women exceeded any thing known 
even in the annals of Christian ferocity. The indulgent master was sa- 
crificed equally with the inhumane; on all siike, young and old, rich and 
poor, the wrongs of an oppressed race were indiscriminately wreaked. 
Crowds of slaves savesnnd de country with the heads of the white chil- 
dren affixed on their pikes; they served as the standards of these furi- 
ous assemblages. In a few instances only, the humanity of the negro 
character resisted the savage contagion of the time; and some faithful 
slaves, at the hazard of their own lives, fed in caves their masters or 
their children, whom they had rescued from destruction. 


Iron ResipENce FoR aN Arrican Kixc.—The Liverpool Mail states 
that W. Laycock of that town is erecting an iron three story mansion for 
the king of Old Calabar. This singular and unique fabric presents an | 
entire new principle in the application of iron to building purposes. It 
has already excited a great sensation amongst builders, as it can be 
adapted to warehouses and all descriptions of buildings where much 

trength is required, the expense depending upon the substance, the 
quality of the material employed, and the internal fittings. The lower 
rvoms will be seven feet high, the length fifty feet, and breadth thirty 
feet. There is a veranda all round four feet six inches in width, which, 
being on the same level, will increase the dimensiors of the floor to fifty- | 
nine by thirty-nine feet. The next story will be ten feet high, with a 
», fourteen feet wide, extending quite through the building, and 
approachable from the front and back by flights of iron steps. The rooms 
on each side the vestibule will each be eighteen feet by fifteen feet. In 
these his sable Majesty will give his state audiences. The principal re- 
ception room—the presence chamber —will be fifty feet by thirty, twelve 
feet high, and ornamented throughout in a style of gorgeous magnifi- 
nee. There are windows front and back. Alli the fronts will be made 
plate and bar iron, bolted through the wood styles. There will be in- 
le panels made of various materials, at three inches distance from the | 
tside iron plates, through which a larger or lesser current of air may be 

ile to pass, so as to render the rooms cool, and it is intended to finish 

them in a very expensive and imposing manner. It is expected 

the house will be ready for shipment about the beginning of April. 








vestibul 


VatvasLe Rertc.—A valuable gold ring, supposed to have belonged 
» Qa Mary, has lately fallen into the hands of a travelling Jew, 
ned Solomons, residing in Barnard castle, who appears to have re- 
‘ived it, with fourpence ‘to boet,” in exchange for some trifling arti- 

1 an uld housekeeper, who had found it some time ago, and, 
of its value, parted with it as above stated. The Jew per- 
some Latin inscription in the inside of the ring, took it to one of 
gymen of the town to learn the meaning of it, who told him he | 


, 
jorant 


e cle 


id reason to believe that it was the ring spoken of in history as pre- | 


| whilst address is deservedly 


| sented by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex, and which bad been 


lost. The reverend gentleman undertook to forward it to the Antiqua- 
rian Society of London, who returned it with an intimation that it was 
not the ring supposed, but they believed it had belonged to Queen Mary, 
and that the value was somewhere about two hundred and fifty guineas. 
It is ramored that Solomons has since parted with it to the above socie- 


ty for three hundred and fifty guineas, but we eannot vouch for the fact. 
Newcastle Journal. 


Romantic Deatu or A Hightanp Girnt.—The Inverness Herald 


| details the following melancholy incident, which occurred during a snow 


storm in the north, on the fatal and memorable 13th of January :—A 
piper, residing at or near Riconich of Rea, Suthierlandshiro, arranged 
with a young female of the name of Dolina M‘Askill, servant to a shep- 
herd in Assynt, to meet her on the 13th ult., at her sister's heuse in that 
parish, and accompany her on a visit to her mother, residing at Edder- 
achylis. Although the day was snowy and drifty, the piper kept his ap- 
pointment, but as the girl did not make her appearance, he proceeded on 
his journey to her mother’s, leaving injunctions that the girl should not 
attempt to follow him on so stormya day. Shortly after the gitl arrived, 
and, accustomed to the inclemency of the weather, would listen to no 
caution, and brook no delay. She took the road and soon missed it, and 
became benumbed and overcome with cold. When it was discovered 
that she had not arrived at her destination, the whole inhabitants of the 
countryside turned out in quest of her. After several days of fruitless 
search, she Was at last found frozen, in a sitting posture, beside a 
stream, within a mile and a half of the ferry of Kyle Sku. She appear- 
ed to have been in the act of changing her stockings for a dry pair she 
carried with her, when she was arrested by the hand of death, and was 
found with one hand holding her plaid about her head, and the other 
resting as a support to her body upon her knee. 


Goop AppREss.—Success in any profession will be much promoted 
by good address. Even the most cautious and discriminating minds are 
not exempt from its influence; the wisest judges, the most dispas- 
sionate juries, and the most wary opponents being made thereby, at 
least, more willing auditors,—and this, of itself, is a valuableend. But 

age and merits the highest cultivation, I 
fully concur in sentiment with a high authority, that we should be “ re- 
spectful without meanness, easy without too much familiarity, genteel 
without affectation, and insinuating without any art or design. Nothing 
is more unfriendly to the art of pleasing than morbid timidity, (bash- 
Sulness,—mauvaise honte.) All life teems with examples of its pre- 
judicial influence, showing that the art of rising in life has no 
enemy than this nervous and senseless defect of education. Self-posses- 
sion—calmness—s*eady assurance—intrepidity—are all perfectly consis- 
tent with the most amiable modesty; and none but vulgar and illiterate 
minds are prone to attribute to presumptuous assurance, the apparently 
cool and unconcerned exertions of young men at the bar. A great con- 
noisseur in such matters, says, that ‘what is done under concern and 
embarrassment, is sure to be ill done: and the Judge (I have known 
some) who can scowl on the early endeavors of the youthful Advocate 
who has fortified himself with resolution, must be a man poor in the 
knowledge of human character, and perhaps still more so in good feel- 
ings. It is therefore of importance to distinguish the arrogant, noisy, 
shallow and dictatorial influence of some, from the gentle, though firm 
and manly confidence of others—they who bear the white baraner of mo- 
desty, fringed with resolution. — The Indicator. 


A Kyowtxe Doc.—Colonel Semmes, of Apalachicola, Florida, has 
a German Pointer, a thoroughbred animal, who, unlike some of our biped 
puppies, is always practical in his flights of genius, and although divest- 
ed of whiskers and moustaches, is a very gentlemanly, well behaved dog 
of aristocratic pretensions. Some time in November last, during a cool 
night, the fire usually kept up during the night, through the negligence 
of the servant, was suffered to become nearly extinct; when ‘‘ Nero,” 
with that instinct superior to most dogs, and many men, betook himself 
to the wood pile, and commenced dragging in wood to replenish the fire. 
The noise occasioned by this trusty servant woke up the inmates of the 
room. 


Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable destiny. His servant 
availed himself of this doctrine one day while being beaten for a theft, by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Was [not destined to rob?” “ Yes,’ replied Zeno, “ and 
to be corrected also.” 

LL —— 
THE GRAVE DIGGER. 
NOT BY P. B., BUT ADAPTED TO THIS LATITUDE, FROM “ PUNCH.” 

“ Oldman! old man! for whom digg’ct thou this grave 7” 

I ask’d, as walk’d along, 
For I saw in the heartof Gotham streets, 

A dark and busy throng. 
‘Twas a strange wild deed 

Of the parted soul to lie 
’Midst the troubled numbers of living men, 

Who would pases him idly by! 


‘hut a wilder wish 


So I said, ‘ Old man, for whom digg’st thou this grave, 
In the heart of Gotham town ?” 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied 
“ We're a laying a gas-pipe down !” 
» 
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Srate or TRave.—Sugare remain firm, though as yet they sel! but 
slowly. The sales of Cotten are at steady prices. 


tablished price. No Southern is to be had under $4 37, and the better 


brands ere held at $450. New Orleans common and good brands | 


$4750 87. There is no grain of any sort in the market. 
City Mess Pork eold at $2 12. 


58 cts. Ib. 


300 brs. 

There is more inquiry for Lard at 54a 

Bills on New Orleans 14 a 24 prem; Mobile, 174 a 18. 
el 


As INTERVIEW WITH THE 


magnificent than this little reception room, though in the middle of the 
richest palace in the world. 
I believe, is that of the monastic order to which he belonged, and alsothe 
smal! white cap with which all portraits (Raphael and Lawrence inclu- 
sive,) have made us familiar. His countenance is amiable, and expres- 
sive of much gentleness, and his stature rather below the common size. 
We found him standing in front of a small table, which was placed be- 
fore a canopy, under which, I imagine, he would have sat, had not his 
politeness to the ladies he expected prevented it. a ° 


‘The party, therefore, naturally formed themselves into a semi-circle | 
round him; and his first words on seeing how extensive that circle was, | 
* * 


were, “ La stanzae troppo'piccola.”” * ad He 


looked at us all with much good humor and kindness; bat as he did not 
walk round the circle, and as the persons forming the circle were not 
instructed to pass before him, be rather harangued than conversed with 
us. But considering the awkwardness of this arrangement, he managed 
it exoeedingly well. He inquired our names from the Hanoverian Min- 
ister; in the order in which we stood, and very politely expressed re- 
gret that be could not address us in our ownlangunge. The appearance 
of the circleywas singular enough from the ladies being all dressed in 
black, and wearing black veils (which is de riguewer,) while the gen 
tlemen were as gaily habited es possible; all being in full dress, chiefly 
military,and one inthe full Highland costume. This last especially at- 
tracted the. attention of his Holiness—so much so, that the graceful 
young chieftain was compelled, in some sort, to make a step forward, 


that bie Holiness might bave an opportunity of seeing more distinctly the | 


jewolled powder korn, which appeared particularly to have arrested his 
attentiow, but which he mistook for a mud/ which he said he had former- 
ly seen a Séotebmean carry, offering the contents to all his friends * ® 
a very mataral mistake, snuff being very properly a more familiar idea to 
his Holimess than gunpowder. He then asked the minister if there were 


not a er 4 in the company ; which being answered in the affir- | 
i 


mative, and 


ndividual indicated, his Holiness inquired what spec’es 


of compositions fed been produced, and then remarked that there were | 


many books Written in English, but that he had not read them. * * 
He then, apropos of the gicat advantage of a general acquaintance with 
modern } , spoke tous of (he extraordinary acquirements in that 
line of the Cardinal Mezzofante, and related an anecdote respecting him, 
in which this ‘remarkable faculty had enabled his Holiness to detect a 
Rensegado Christian, who attempted to pass himself as a Turk, desirous 
of professing the Catholic fuith—ihe * Roman Catholic faith,” added 
his Holiness significantly, comecting himself. ° * He told 
his little story with a good deal of spirit, and altogether got through the 
audience, which for many reasons must have been an embarraasing one, 
with a great deal of good-humored ease. We remained thus standing 
before him for about twenty minutes cr balf an hour, and then he bowed 
us of. —Mrs. Trollop’s Visit to Italy. 


— 


MR. RUSSELL’S VOCAL CONCERT. 


{7 MR. HENRY RUSSELL purposes giving his Second VOCAL ENTER- 


TAINMENT on 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 3] OF APRIL. 


He will sing several of his new songs—Tho Ship on fire; Newfoundland Dog ; 


The Droam of the Reveller; The General’s Last Battle ; ‘The Launch ; if 1 had | 


but a thousand a year, 4c. ' ; 
Tickets 50 cents each, to be had et Hewitt’s and Atwill’s music stores. 


Mr. Russell takes the liberty of suggesting, that his friends, wishing to pur- 


chase tickets, would find it a convenience to themselves to do so at the steres, 
instead of the saloon on the evening of the concert. al it* 


———— Ee 


MARRIED, 


In Ramapo Valley, on Tuesday, March 28, by the Rev. Mr. Dewey, Mr. Au- 
gustus 8. Whiton, of Ithaca, N. Y., to Miss Caroline Ward, daughter of Thomas 
Ward, Esq., of the former place. 

At Bohemia, Md , March 25, Mr. James L. Shults, of this city, to Sarah Aman- 
da, daughter of Kendall 8. Cropper. Esq., of the former place. 

On Woanesiey evening, Mr. Joho Beasley to Miss Abigail Mercer, both of 
thie city. 

————— 


DIED, 


In Utiea, on the 19th March, Mr. Caauncey E. Dutton, in the 35th year of 
his age. 

On We dnesday, 29th instant, Ano Riley, daughter of Edward and Ann Riley, 
aged 2 years and 6 months. 

On Tuesday evening, 2th instant, of consumption, Chas, H. Miller, in the 33d 
year of his age, late of the firm of Franklin and Miller, of this city, 

On the 28th instant, Mrs. Catherine M., wife of Samuel S. Barry, in the 38h 
year of her age. 

On Monday, the 27th instant, after a brief illness, Elizabeth Ann Barker, in 
the 16th year of her A 

On the 2th ultimo, Mary Theresa Muldon, aged 2 years and 5 months, daugh- 
tcrof Jemee M,. Muldon. 

2 


Flour is still better; | 
500 bris. common Genessee have been sold at $5, and that is now the es- | 


Pore.—The rooms in which we were re- | 
ceived was a smal! apartmentmear the library, and nothing could be less | 


His Holiness wore a white dress, which, | 


| ed with the plot of a rnost excellent story. 


| weeks. 





| Author of “‘ Rezyectep AppREsseE3,” 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


———$__——. = _ 


A New Italian Romance. 


Early in April we shall issue from the Brother Jonathan Press, an or 
ginal translation of one of the most thrilling Romances ever rendered into 
English Language. Itis entitled ; 


ANSELM®6O: 
The Grand Master of the Secret Ordcr. 


The tale is founded upon the hidden conspiracies of the Carbenari, 
and comprises a series of remarkable and soul-stirriftg incidents, connbct 
In Otder to ensure for the 
work a good translation, we have engaged the services of Mr. H. Hi. 
We xp, late Editor of the Brother Jonathan, and the translator of the 
“ Butchers of Ghent,” of which popular romance over 30,000 copies w 
sold by us last summer. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers 
162 Nassau street, New York 


Adventures of Tom Stapleton. 


EDITED BY JOHN M. MOORE, 

ILLUSTRATED BY D. C JOHNSTON. 
96 pp. large quarto—24 illustrations—fine ed. price 25 cts.—6 copies $1 

We shall publish a complete edition of this popular work in a few 
It will be embellished with all the original engravings—twenty- 
four in number. To be issued in a triple Brother Jonathan at 25 cents. 
Agents must send in their orders immediately, as only a limited numbe: 
will be printed. Agents will be supplied at the rate of $16 a hundre 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishess 


162 Nassau Street, New Yor 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS: 
NOVEL; 
By EDWARD Bw, Reais. Barr., 


Author of “ Riewza,’“ Pevaam,” “ Zayont,” “Niour anp Morriss.” 
“ Eucenr Anam,” &c. &c. 


PRICE 124 CENIS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR 
ALSO, 


Adam Brown, the Merchant. 


BY HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


“ Brampretye House,” &-., & 
PRICE 123 CENTS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR 
ALSO, 


LE MOUCHOIR; 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


AN 


| Author of “ The Spy,” “ The Pilot,” “ The Pioneers,” “Home 


Found,” ‘“‘ Wing-and-Wing,” “‘ The Two Admirals,” &c. 
Price 124 cents, or ten copies forone dollar. 


ALSO, 
THE ROUE; «, 


The Hazards of Women. 


SUPPOSED TO BE AN UNACKNOWLEDGED WORK 
OF E. L. BULWER'S. 
Price 124 cents— or, ten copies for $1. 


{> The above works being issued in Extra numbers of the “ Brotly 
Jonathan,” are subject to Newspaper postage only.—Orders from the 
country, by mail, are respectfully solicited. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau Street, New York 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at tho office of Brotuer Josatuan. 


No. 12 of the London Lancet. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 


American Publishers of the London Lancet 
162 Nassau-street, New-Yor!® 





